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In 1 ToL Priee 12*. 

ON CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 

A OUIDB FOB TBAYSLUCBS IN PUB8UIT OF HEALTH. 

Bt TH0B£AS more MADDEN, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eno. 

niastratiTe of the Advantages of the various localities resorted to by 
InvalidSf for the cure or alleviation of chronic diseases, especiall v con- 
sumption. With Observations on .Climate, and its Influence on tiealth 
and Disease, the result of extensive personal experience of many 
Southern Climes. 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ALGERIA, MOROCCO, FRANCE, ITALY, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, EGYPT, Ac. 

^ Dr. Madden has been to most of the places be describes, and his book 
contains the advantage of a guide, with the personal experience of a 
traveller. To persons who have determined that they ought to have 
change of climate, we can recommend Dr. Madden as a guide.— 
Aihenaum.^ 

^ It contains much valuable information respecting various favorite 
places of resort, and is evidently the work of a weU-iiuormed physician, 
^Lancet," 

" Dr. Madden^s book deserves conftdence^a most accurate and excel- 
lent work." — Dublin Medical Beview. 

** It cannot but be of much service to such persons as propose leaving 
home in search of recreation, or a more benign atmosphere. The Doctor's 
observations relate to the favoarite haunts of English invidids.. He 
criticises each place seriatim in every point of view, '^Rtader, 

** We strongly advise all those who are going abroad for health's sake 
to provide themselves with this book. They will find the author in 
these pages an agreeable gossiping companion as well as a professional 
adviser, who anticipates most of their difficulties." — Dublin Evening MaU, 

^ To the medical profession this book will be invaluable, and to those 
in ill-health it will be even more desirable, for it will be found not 
merely a guide for change of climate, but a most interesting volume of 
travel."— &/O60. 

^ Dr. Madden is better qualified to ^ve an opinion as to the salubrilv 
of the places most frequented by invalids than the majority of writers 
the sah^eet"^ Liverpool Albion. 

^ There is something, and a great deal too, for almost evei^ reader n 
this volume, for the physician, for the invalid, for the historian, for the { 

antiquarian, and for the man of letters. Dr. Madden has rendered a 
necessary service to the profession and to the public upon the subject 
under notice,**'^DubHnEvening Pott, 

** Dr. Madden's work is fraught with instruction that must prove useful 
both to practitioners and patients who study it" — Saunders' liews Letter, 

^^Dr. Madden deserves the thanks of all those persons afflicted with 

that dire disease, consumption — as well as of those who suffer from i 

thronic bronchitis, asthma, Ac It is the best work on change of climate i 

that has ever been presented to the public" — Daily Post, i 
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A EIGHT-MINDED WOMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 



The afternoon of May-day brought a travel- 
ler of a very superior description to the 
' Eoyal Oak, ' in .^ei- person of a young 
foreigner, by name *EiDil« Brififault, whose 
father, a Frenchman, had married a Swiss 
lady of birth and fortune. Monsieur Brififault 
had married for love, and although of noble 
birth was not over-burdened with money or 
lands. A couple of years of uninterrupted 
happiness passed, and they were blessed with 
the birth of a son, shortly after which event 
the husband, one day whilst riding, fell from 
his horse and was killed, leaving his wife a 
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disconsolate mourner. As was natural, the 
boy, idolized by the widow, became to her 
the object of unremitting care and over- 
indulgent attention. To most children this 
lavish affection would have proved ruinous, 
but, on the contrary it had a most beneficial 
effect upon Emile, imparting a softness and 
delicacy of character, which lighted up by 
his father's enthusiasm, became slightly 
tinged by his mother's melancholy. Mon- 
sieur Briffault's property lay, for the most 
part, in Switzerland, but his wife had 
inherited a small estate in the eastern 
part of England, which for some years had 
been a source of greater annoyance than 
profit. 

When her son reached the age of swenty- 
one Madame Briffault came over to England 
for the purpose of disposing of this estate, and 
had arranged everything to her entire satis- 
faction, when she was seized with apoplexy 
and died almost as suddenly as had her ever 
lamented husband. Emile had none of those 
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absurd prejudices which some people profess 
with regard to the place of sepulture. He 
had her remains deposited in the church-yard 
of the village in which she died, and was now 
on his way to his native land — ^not the less 
sensitive or the less reserved from his recent 
bereavement. A handsome cast of features, 
but p{ almost effeminate regularity, his ex- 
pression was stamped by a nobility not to be 
mistaken. His complexion, always pale, was, 
at the time we introduce him, rendered 

apparently more so by the contrast with the 

« 

deep mourning he wore. He travelled with 
only one servant, having despatched the rest 
of his household to London with his baggage, 
for at all times he had an especial dislike to 
parade or ostentation. 

Master Boniface, the host of the Royal Oak, 
by no means deficient in kindness, had taken 
considerable interest in the mournful looking 
young foreigner, and bustled about to make 
him comfortable ; and Emile's amiable dis- 
position penetrating this wish to please him, 

B 2 
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on the part of mine host, soon felt quite at 
Home in the little road-side inn. 

But the return of the revellers eflFectually 
disturbed the quietude which the sequestered 
hamlet seemed to promise, and the young 
man at once determined to recommence his 
journey as soon as his horses were sufficiently 
rested. The lower part of the inn became a 
scene of riot and revelry, but for some time 
the stranger's apartment was not invaded. 
This quietude, however, was not to last long 
undisturbed, for heavy footsteps were heard 
ascending the stairs, and voices in not parti- 
cularly soft tones were debating with the 
landlord. The door flew open ; Lawton and 
Jack Hardbottle, entered. 

" Don't talk to us of being occupied and 
engaged, and such humbug. What do you 
take us for, that we are to be prevented en- 
tering a public room — and what sort of a 
person is this you talk of?" 

At this moment Jack stood face to face 
with the foreigner — "Art thou the man?" 
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and he looked ferociously at Emile, whom 
he perceived at a glance was a modest youth. 

"e/e ne puts — I don't much speak Inglis/' 
said Emile, modestly. 

"A French rapscallion 1 We will oust 
him from his quarters," said Jack. 

" Come, come, bully Hardbottle," interrupted 
Lawton, who, as we before-named, in spite of 
his sinister countenance, had the appearance 
and demeanor of a gentleman ; " come, you 
are to blame in this matter ; the gentleman dis- 
putes not our entrance," and turning to Emile, 
he addressed him in French, apologising for 
his companion's rudeness. At the sound of 
what might be termed his native tongue, the 
young man's eyes lighted up with pleasure, 
and Lawton, who never lost an opportunity 
ofingratiating himself with any one whose con- 
fidence might be advantageous, enquired, with 
all the urbanity and interest he could assume, 
into the stranger's business at Thorpeton. 
Lawton did not exactly perceive how he could 
victimize the youth ; but he was not blind to 
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the impression he made and the advantage 
that speaking French gave him. He en- 
deavoured successfully to strengthen Emile's 
apparent estimation of him, in order to neu- 
tralize the efifect of Hardbottle's appearance, 
upon whom he saw many suspicious glances 
cast. To effect this purpose he beg ah by 
describing Jack as a * mauvais sujety knowing 
that if we would prevent others from speaking, 
or even thinking ill of any particular object, 
the best way is to anticipate them. 

It is not material to state by what subter- 
fuge Lawton accounted for his being in such 
disreputable company, it is suflBcient that he 
effectually removed the impression that they 
were friends. This was the more easily done, 
as Lawton could say anything of Jack he 
chose in French. As Hardbottle perceived 
from the occasional glances of the eyft that 
they were speaking of him, he became sus- 
picious and sullen, and at length took a seat 
in one comer of the room in dogged silence. 

Emile, whose reserve was more the effect of 
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sensibility than of timidity, soon became open 
and confiding to Lawton. He was diffident, not 
distrustful ; at an age to repose more confidence 
in his fellow man than prudence would have 
dictated to one of maturer years. Though 
tinged with a characteristic melancholy, 
Emile was by no means unhappy. He pos- 
sessed a kind heart and a lively imagination, 
attributes that occasionally bring us into much 
misery, but which also contribute so greatly 
to our enjoyment of life. He was meek, but 
not cowardly — humble, yet high-minded ; his 
meekness, his humility, and his kind hearted- 
ness were what the quick and fiery spirits of 
the world could not understand, but which 
contained most of the elements of happiness, 
and, indeed, of excellence. He replied to 
Lawton with more vivacity than that crafty 
man of the world expected ; but he instantly 
became silent and serious, and even blushed 
at the animation into which he had been 
betrayed, when the door, swinging open, gave 
entrance to James Burnet and Frank Middle- 
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ton. Though we named Burnet first, as the 
more important of the two, he was in this 
instance the follower of his companion, who 
entered the apartment with a swaggering 
stride, modesty being to a certainty no in- 
herent quality in his nature. 

" Good day to you. Master Lawton," began 
Frank ; '* how is our worthy friend. Sir 
Richard ? I am right glad to find you here, 
that we may have a cup of the landlord's 
splendid Burgundy together. What say you?" 

Lawton replied with that degree of hauteur 
and easy negligence, which men of rank some- 
times display when they think their com- 
panions assume too much familiarity ; but the 
careless Middleton, nothing daunted, went on 
in the same strain. 

'' I wish to introduce to you my particular 
chum, James Burnet ; he is both a discreet 
and noble gentleman, fi"ee of the flagon, the 
dice box, and the dagger." 

Lawton acknowledged the introduction 
by a slight, a very slight inclination of the 
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head, which was as coldly, not to say 
superciliously, returned by Burnet; and 
Frank, turning to the young Frenchman, en- 
quired: 

"Who, if I may be so bold, have we 
here?" 

'* That," said Lawton, " is a question you 
have no business to ask." 

" No business to ask ?" said Frank, taking 
Lawton aside. " Why not ? Are there not 
those coming whom we are licensed to lighten ; 
two or three young farmers with more money 
than brains ; so, you see, it behoves us to 
know our company." 

"I tell you, Middleton, this is my own 
peculiar prize, and if he plays, he does so with 
none but me." 

" Well, well ; I care not, so that he mars 
not the game." 

" He is little likely to mar the game, since 
he scarcely knows your language, much less 
your honourable tricks." 

" Tricks ! well, upon my life, I never heard 

B 5 
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anything better than that — tricks ? the world 
seems to be taming upside down ; it is grow- 
ing so exceedingly honest, that I think I shall 
sit over a fire for the rest of my days and mend 
stockings, instead of mending my ways. 
Why, it is not ten minutes since that Burnet, to 
whom I was speaking upon the same subject, 
declared he would eschew all such abomina- 
tions for the future." 

*' The fixture I " exclaimed Burnet ; " I 
defy you to say that I was ever guilty of making 
use of my knowledge of the game beyond 
defending myself from others." 

*'Well, then, Hardbottle, you will make 
one; the clodpoles have flesh on their 
bones." 

" Which I will help you to pick off as clean 
as any raven could do it. It shall be share 
and share alike." 

" Yes, of course, as honest men should do. 
Hush I I hear them coming." 

As he spoke, three young men from the 
neighbourhood, who were well known to 
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Burnet, entered; thej had become slightly 
acquainted with Frank Middleton; having 
been attracted by his free and easy manner, 
they had sought his acquaintance, which the 
inveterate gambler failed not to turn to his 
own account. 

Master Boniface was ordered to provide 
both the means of drinking and playing, 
which he very speedily accomplished, and the 
two gamblers and their victims sat down at 
the large table in the middle of the room. 
Lawton and Emile occupied the recess of a 
bow-window, and James Burnet took up his 
position in one corner, seemingly buried in 
deep thought. 

Intent upon the game, the players spoke but 
little. Lawton conversed in French with his 
newly-made acquaintance, telling him of 
many an exciting adventure and romantic in- 
cident, the scene of which was the continent. 
He spoke of Italy, of Switzerland, of France, 
and his companion hung with delight upon 
his words ; Emile, too, talked with animation. 
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but it was in a subdued tone and modest 
manner. He spoke of England and the Eng- 
lish, of the quiet landscape, the sparkling 
streams, the sequestered groves, comparing 
the peaceful characteristics of English scenery 
with the grandeur and sublimity of the Swiss. 
He loved the candid mind and the open hand 
better than the profuse speech and the false 
heart. Candour and honesty were at that time 
supposed to be the peculiar attributes of the 
English, and lie thought he could discern the 
truth of the character thus given to them, for 
he had found kindness and sympathy in all 
who were brought, by any means, in connec- 
tion with him. 

" If I should leave Switzerland,' ' he said, 
in a louder tone than he had hitherto done, 
" England shall be my home." 

This sentiment being heard by the com- 
pany, brought the eyes of all upon him, 
causing him some manifest confusion. The 
gambling party, however, did not allow any 
intenruption to their game, but James Burnet 
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fixed an inquisitive gaze upon Emile and 
Lawton, without being observed, the corner 
in which he was seated being partly screened 
from sight hy the projecting chimney. The 
light, too, fell strongly upon the couple 
in the bow window, producing a good study 
for an artist, in the strong contrast shadowed. 
The open, ingenuous countenance of the 
youth, with its pure, confiding serenity of 
expression, formed a most striking opposite 
to the dark features of Lawton, which, to an 
experienced eye, presented an exquisite speci- 
men of malignant cunning. Burnet could not 
keep his eyes from the man, nor help observing, 
that whilst the young foreigner addressed him , 
an assumed demure and courteous expression 
was upon his features ; but when Emile looked 
for a moment from the window (which he 
occasionally did), the courteous smile became 
a sneer, and the half-closed eyes gleamed 
with a more than ordinary malignity upon his 
youthful companion — it seemed to Burnet 
like the glance of a serpent eying the fluttering 
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and joyous bird^ each bound bringing his vic- 
tim nearer to him. 

Burnet became irresistibly impressed with 
the idea that Lawton meditated mischief, and 
this impression arose merely from watching 
the countenance of the man. He could not 
restrain the impulse to glide quietly round 
the room, and taking up his place in an angle 
formed by the projection of the window, to 
listen with breathless attention to the conver- 
sation, for he felt an utter loathing for the deep 
designing villain, whose purpose he could not 
comprehend, but the import of which he was 
anxious to fathom, and strained his ear to 
catch the words, as if intense attention could 
have unveiled their meaning. He began to 
feel a deep interest in the unknown, princi- 
pally, perhaps, from the great disgust engen- 
dered by Lawton. 

It had been hinted by Middleton that one 
great reason for his desire to make Burnet a 
member of the faction was, that there might 
be some one to control Lawton, who 
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domineered over all the rest of the members. 
Frank had sagacity enough to see that such a 
purpose was well calculated to rouse the 
pride of James Burnet, who, though he had 
not actually entered the conspiracy, felt 
himself a fated antagonist to Lawton. The 
introduction so coldly received by the one, 
and so haughtily accepted by the other, had 
not conciliated matters ; it was an introduc- 
tion marked by supercilious coldness on both 
sides, and though the cause was not obvious, 
the fact is certain, that Lawton felt as much 
dislike towards Burnet, as the latter did 
towards him ; in short, as the old saying is, 
"there was no love lost between them." 
Perhaps some learned philosophers might tell 
you of innate antipathies, and other mysteries ; 
but we confess that we prefer here the fact to 
the philosophy of the thing. 

Burnet went on listening and longing, and 
we are bound to say, mentally cursing the 
French language, as a jargon unfit for human 
ears, until he had positively fretted himself 
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into a rage, which compelled him to leave 
the room. This, under all the circumstances, 
was the best thing he could do, for, as he 
could not understand Lawton and Emile's 
conversation, he might be able to comprehend 
himself, a thing more desirable, but not much 
less difficult ; not that Burnet cooled down 
suddenly, or began immediately to reflect, for, 
to tell the truth, he was in a towering passion, 
which did not subside until he had threaded 
a long passage, and taken a few turns in a 
small garden belonging to the Royal Oak. 
When cooler, he discovered that all this anger 
and all this irritability, arose from the fact of 
his not knowing the French language ; this, 
perhaps, was just the proper result, seeing 
that man, when he will get into a passion, had 
better have no reason for it, for if he had, he 
would, in all probability, not be in a passion 
at all. 

Unfortunately, however, our friend was too 
apt to get into a passion, and yielding to pas- 
sion had been the ruin of him ; a fiery temper 
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and a high spirit were the sourceB from whence 
sprung all his quarrels with his father. A love of 
adventure and a reckless gaiety prompted his 
quitting the parental roof, to which an un- 
subdued pride had prevented his returning. 
We cannot but condemn these points in the 
young man's character, but, at the same time, 
we are bound to admit he had very many 
good qualities to place in the balance against 
them. He was strictly honest and honour- 
able, which, considering the company he 
kept, was almost miraculous. He was 
generous — a virtue generally accompanying 
quick and fiery tempers ; and he felt unmiti- 
gated indignation when he saw fraud or 
force practised towards the young — the 
guileless — and the unprotected. So, after all, 
his anger, in the present instance, was not 
altogether because he was not able to speak 
or understand French. 

It is no unusual thing, in the delineation of 
such characters as James Burnet, to overlook 
the evil for the sake of the good — now this 
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practice we deprecate* We would asagn to 
him his proper share of shame, and rejoice 
that he was mending the error of his ways, 
rather than endeavour to conceal that he 
needed much improvement. He had long 
seen the foil j of the headlong career he was 
pursuing, and at the commencement of our 
tale, he had almost brought his pride to bend 
so &r as to solicit his iather's forgiveness, 
but, as the reader will have discovered, an 
untoward accident had interfered. He knew 
that there was a strong objection, on the part, 
not only of his £sither, but the rest of his 
family, to his connection with Blanche 
Stewart. He could not hope, therefore, if 
reconciled to his parent, to be enabled to 
offer her a home at present, and he had half- 
determined to push his way in some foreign 
service, till, he remembered she would then 
be left in the world without a friend or a pro- 
tector. When he had contemplated a military 
life, she was in security in the service of 
Lady Esther Vince, and her poor old grand- 
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mother was alive ; bat now, alas I the aged 
woman lay a corpse in her cottage, and her 
beloved grandchild was the object of suspicion 
— disgraced and dishonoured; he knew not 
how to help her, but still he would not leave 
her nor quit the locality. He knew her to be 
innocent, but he could not prove it ; and to visit 
her — which he was strongly tempted to do — 
would only lay her open to still greater suspi- 
cion. Yet he must see her, he felt as if he 
should die if he did not — his only enemy was 
getting the better of him, for he was relapsing 
into neither paroxysm of passion, which it cost 
sundry turns round the garden to over- 
come. 

This same garden, although it belonged to 
the Eoyal Oak, lay at the side of the hostelry, 
and quite away from the scene of revelry, 
which was becoming fast and furious, but 
the occasional bursts of hearty laughter, which 
grew more frequent, disturbed the train of 
Burnet's thoughts, and induced him to retire 
to the extreme limits of the garden, and as 
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far away from the house as possible. He 
took refuge in a small arbour, formed of a 
rude trellis-work, around and about which, at 
a later season of the year, grew a variety of 
creepera forming a thick and Terdant roof; 
but now the fresh and tender shoots of the 
hop were only beginning to interlace the 
sides of the arbour; the clematis, too, was 
budding into leaf, and the woodbine sending 
out its straggling runners. Dejected and 
oppressed, Burnet threw himself upon a 
bench with which the bower was furnished. 
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CHAPTER IL 



The rude bench, green and rotten with ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, cracked with 
Burnet's weight. He heeded it not, but 
continued to recline, partly concealed hy a 
common deal table, which completed the 
furniture of the arbour, revolving his present 
perplexities as well as his future prospects. 
This he did, with the additional bitterness 
which a man feels when he knows that these 
distresses are in a great measure the result of 
past indiscretion on his own part; the con- 
spiracy, too, forced itself upon his mind, 
and was a subject not likely to soothe his 
spirits. His associate, Frank Middleton, had 
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oflFered very plausible arguments to induce him 
to join the faction, and he was moreover in 
heart with them, for he felt the intolerable 
weight of despotism — that despotism which 
seeks to crush the freedom of opinion, and 
above all, the liberty of conscience — which 
was rampant in England at this period. But 
Burnet was too keen-sighted not to know that 
he was instigated to join, not by public, but 
by private motives, and this, to his upright and 
honorable mind, completely altered the aspect 
of the thing. 

His ruminations were abruptly broken by 
the approach of footsteps on the pathway, 
and he soon discovered that it was Lawton 
and Emile who were nearing the arbour. 
Burnet would have started up, feeling suf- 
ficiently annoyed by his former desire to 
understand their conversation, and resolved 
not to become a listener a second time ; 
but he instantly saw that a man walked 
behind, to whom Lawton made a signal, 
unseen by the young Frenchman, and 
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observing this, he was induced to remain 
quiet. He was not unrewarded for his 
patience. Emile left the others, between 
whom an earnest conversation was com- 
menced in English. They stood for a moment 
looking at the retreating Briffault, then 
slowly came towards the place where Burnet 
lay concealed ; they, however, spoke too low 
for him to distinguish what they said very 
perfectly. They appeared to fix their eyes (at 
least, so he thought) upon the very spot 
where he lay, and yet they saw him not. The 
listener, however, dared not move hand or 
foot for fear of being discovered. Lawton 
seemed urging something upon the other man, 
from whose lips the first word he distinctly 
heard was " danger'', which caused an excla- 
mation of contempt to be uttered by Lawton^ 
They drew nearer, but the sound of their 
steps overpowered their voices. At length he 
distinctly heard Lawton say — 

" Curse the conspirators 1 I tell you they 
are as rascally a craven set of dullards as ever 
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spoilt a bold enterprise. By heaven 1 I chafe 
for want of action, as well as fret for lack of 
gold." 

The reply of the second, who was no other 
than the servant who was with Lawton when 
our friend Goodman encountered them near 
the "Out-houses/ 'was too low to be understood 
by the listener; its import, therefore, could 
only be imagined by his master's reply. 

" I tell you, no. Sir Richard will supply 
me no longer ; but he dares not denounce me 
— he knows the members of the faction are 
afraid of me, and they have good cause ; but 
touching this youth, he hath the price of an 
estate in his pocket — a prize not to be 
neglected." 

The serving man shrugged his shoulders, 
and departed, while his master continued to 
gaze after him, muttering, '* The varlet grows 
circumspect — he must be thrown aside." He 
then slowly followed, his departure proving a 
great relief to Burnet, who gladly quitted his 
somewhat uncomfortable hiding-place, aware 
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that he was becoming the depository of some 
dangerous secret, which, if he were discovered 
in an apparent attempt to overhear, in his 
defenceless state, his life, in all probability, 
would have to pay the penalty. 

With the absence of Lawton and his 
servant arose the necessity for action. Burnet 
felt certain some evil was meditated against 
Emile, and the question was, how to prevent 
it ? He knew not even the form in which the 
evil lurked, for he had been unable to under- 
stand, or even imagine the plot of the plotters. 
Aware that to cross the path of such desperate 
men was dangerous, he was not the man to 
feel very deeply the influence of fear. With 
all his faults, not only had he avoided doing 
wrong or injury to others, but as far as he 
was able, preventing the strong injuring the 
weak, the helpless, and the unhappy ; and as 
he walked with firm and steady step along 
the pathway, he experienced the returning 
buoyancy of spirit that a righteous cause 
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always gives to the human breast. Success 
may for a moment exhilarate the actor of an 
evil deed, but there it ends, for it neither 
tranquillizes the mind, fortifies the spirit, nor 
animates the heart ; it does not give the same 
solace which, whether vanquished or victori- 
ous, attends on a good cause. 

" Holloa, Burnet !'' cried Middleton, enter- 
ing the garden, *' what the devil has become 
of you ? I have been hunting all the house 
over for you. Hardbottle and I have cleared 
out those clodpoles, and I want you to help 
clear off a lot of old Boniface's Burgundy to 
drink out the winnings — for you know mother 
Goodluck hates niggard winners — so come, 
my lad, and drink a bumper or two to her 
health." 

" I fear you have wronged those simpletons, 
Frank," said Burnet. 

'* Wronged ! what a misapplication of the 
word — wronged! why, James, we— that is, 
my friend Jack, here, and myself, have done 
them a positive service ; we have taught them 
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practically and theoretically the clangers of 
the dicer 

Burnet shook his head. 
" Why, man, shake not thy wise head at 
me. If it's good to buy experience, it cannot 
be the less desirable to sell it." 

" Well, your logic may be very good, but I 
have not time just now to debate the point. 
Frank, I cannot drink with you to-night, for 
I have business on hand that requires a clear 
head, a steady hand, and brooks not delay. 
Your friend, Hardbottle, will no doubt aid 
you to get rid of your money and the Bur- 
gundy." 

" Oh, hang Hardbottle ; I can have his 
company at any time ; Jack is a deuced good 
fellow, . but you know one cannot eat mutton 
for ever. Come, James, this gold weighs too 
heavy in my pocket." 

" And on your conscience, eh ?" 

" Not a bit of it ; but really, Burnet, I want 
you to help me to get rid of it." 

" I cannot help you, Frank. Gold is not 
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generally considered burdensome. Nor can 
I go with you." 

" Then I will go with you." 

" Plainly, Frank, I am in haste ; and my 
business will not admit of company." 

" Oh, oh I my friend ; there are bright 
eyes, and a fair face, and a silvery tongue in 
the way. You go to meet Blanche Stewart." 

"Well, Frank," replied Burnet, catching 
at the excuse his companion's words pre- 
sented to him of getting rid of the gambler, 
*' suppose I do — that is no man's business 
but my own, and no man shall say me 
nay. 

" Unquestionably, James ; but whether you 
will or nay, I will go with you. I am not 
going to have every man in the land seeing 
this beauty of Thorpeton, and I not permitted 
a peep." 

*' But—" 

" But jpe no buts, Burnet ; I tell you I will 
see her. Why, Hardbottle has seen her, and 
why should not I ?" 
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" Hardbottle 1" exclaimed Burnet, turning 
a fierce glance of scrutiny upon his friend. 

" By Jupiter 1 there's my old luck ; I am 
always saying or telling things I ought not 
to tell. I promised Jack I would keep his 
secret, and out it has slipped." 

" Frank Middleton I" exclaimed Burnet in 
a fearful state of agitation, ''what is the 
meaning of all this. I told you before, and 
I now repeat it, if there be the slightest insult 
oflfered to Blanche Stewart, as sure as there 
is a heaven above us, I will take a fearful 
revenge upon whoever does the wrong." 

" Ah, ha, ha I" laughed Middleton. 

" Come, Frank, let's have no laughing. I 
see you deride my vehemence ; confess, now, 
is not that all." 

" Nay, Burnet, I will not eat my words. 
Jack says he has both seen and spoken with 
her." * 

"But he may lie; Frank, you and I have 
been long friends — ^you see I am anxious — is 
not Hardbottle a lying villain I ' 
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"You had better question him yourself,'* 
said Middleton, " he is only at the inn door, 
and I will follow Lawton, who I see is going 
over the meadow there." 

"Where — where?*' cried Burnet, casting a 
hasty glance towards that personage, in whose 
movement he was now so deeply interested. 
Then, stopping suddenly, he gazed fixedly 
at Frank, and. continued with great earnest- 
ness: 

"Frank Middleton, tell me truly, as a 
friend, as one who has gone far with you, 
both in your follies and in your vices, have 
you the heart to follow your own advantage to 
the injury and ruin of the helpless and un- 
happy ? If not, I will trust you with a secret — 
with my present purpose." 

Burnet's earnest manner had considerable ' 
cflFect upon his friend, who was not entirely 
devoid of good feeling, as he replied : 

" Why truly, my dear fellow, I take credit 
to myself that I am somewhat of Robin Hood's 
mind, who robbed the rich in preference to 
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the poor ; so I would rather take in an old 
conceited hunks, a proud spinster, or such 
like ; but if truth must be told, I confess that 
^ all has been game that has come to mj net/ 
But as to meeting the fair Blanche, if you can- 
not go, I promise I will be true as steel to 
you.'' 

" ' S'death ! it was not to Blanche Stewart 
that I alluded." 

" Well, keep your counsel, James ; if you 
will not take me to see the fair damsel, there 
are others who will." 

This was said with an insinuating, bantering 
air, which had the eflfect of increasing the 
irritable feeling of Burnet. It is probable, 
however, that Middleton did not wisdi to sow 
the seeds of dissension between his friends ; 
but he could not resist the temptation, when 
it came in his way, of saying a smart thing, a 
witticism, of which he was as fond as a school- 
boy. 

" Tell your associate," cried Burnet, " that 
if he entertains a thought against the purity of 
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Blanche, to throw it aside as he would a viper, 
for it will be more dangerous to him/' 

" You had better tell him so yourself" re- 
plied Middleton carelessly. 

" The time," muttered Burnet ; " I may be 
too late." 

" That would be very ungallant, for ladies 
should never be kept waiting/' and turning 
on his heel, the light-hearted gambler strolled 
whistling away. 

Burnet remained for a few seconds irreso- 
lute, then, as if afraid that his object would 
escape him, he strode hastily after Lawton, 
but he had lost that firmness of purpose which 
had previously incited him ; he felt a sensa- 
tion of giddiness, a sickness of heart, that 
made the whole scene appear to swim before 
iis mental vision. Had that miscreant. 
Jack Hardbottle, really seen and spoken to 
Blanche? If he had, what annoyance and 
vexation, and perhaps insult, she might have 
experienced at his hands. The very thought 
maddened him. Should he return and compel 
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an explanation from that disreputable indivi- 
dual? — but then, who was there to protect 
the young foreigner. Frank he could not 
trust, his cold-blooded answers to his ques- 
tions proved that he would be more ready to 
assist in any diabolical deed and share the 
plunder, than protect the youth. Yet, to leave 
Blanche to the machinations of such men as 
Hardbottle and Middleton stung him to the 
soul. 

His steps became more and more irresolute, 
until he reached a point where he could again 
catch sight of Lawton, and observing that he 
was walking very leisurely across the meadow, 
Burnet's heart entirely failed him, and he once 
more turned towards the inn, running rather 
than walking. He gave himself no time for 
thought or reflection — his irritable temper had 
again mastered him. Had he reflected for a 
moment he would have been convinced how 
futile would be remonstrances with such a 
scoundrel as Hardbottle, and that if he threa- 
tened him it would be nothing more than an 
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empty menace ; but lie did not stop to reflect, 
it was one out of thousands of like cases that 
occur daily, upon which men act first and 
think of afterwards. 

Worried and excited by the conflicting 
feelings that agitated his bosom, he strode 
rapidly away from one object of his solicitude, 
aware that great wrong might be done to 
Emile, but incapable of resisting the impulse 
which propelled him in another direction. 
Breathless and heated by the rapidity of his 
motions, in a few minutes he was in the pre- 
sence of Hardbottle and Middleton, who were 
lounging idly at the inn door. 

Burnet could not speak when he confronted 
Hardbottle, but there was something so threa- 
tening in his countenance that Jack put up his 
elbow in a posture of defence. 

" I insist,'* almost screamed Burnet, when 
he had gained breath, " I insist upon knowing 
when and where you saw Blanche Stewart." 

The ruffian turned deadly pale from a mix- 
ture of fear and anger, started like a guilty 
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ihing, toimng an eye of bitter reproacli upon 
Middleton; but be was taken so completely off 
bis guard tbat be could not speak. 

'^ Answer me I" continued Burnet fiercely, 
" I will not be dallied with — ^you said tbat 
you bad seen Blancbe Stewart." 

" You speak as if I would belie my words," 
sidd Jack, trying bard to put on a bold bear- 
ing, tbough tbe tremulousness of bis voice be- 
trayed bis emotion. 

"Speak out, sir, and speak truly," ex- 
claimed Burnet, " or I will bave tbe trutb at 
tbe point of my dagger." 

*^Iamnot a man to be threatened," re- 
turned Jack, conscious tbat be was playing a 
very discreditable part, and glancing at tbe 
mischievous twinkle in Frank Middleton's 
eyes. 

" Tell me, I conjure you," pleaded Burnet, 
" as a friend I entreat — as a man of honor — 
tell me how and where you saw that unhappy 
girl, and tell me quickly, for I have that 
on my hands that will not brook delay." 
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Hardbottle, thinking that this change in his 
questioner had been induced by what he con- 
sidered his firmness of manner, became bolder, 
and spoke with something like an air of confi- 
dence. 

" Had you asked me as a friend at first/' 
he said, " I might have disclosed my secret, 
but you are quite mistaken if you think I am 
to be talked to like a school-boy." 

" Then, by Heaven 1 I will tear out your 
secret and your tongue at the same time,'' 
and the excited man sprung upon Hardbottle 
and seized him with one hand by the collar, 
and apparently prepared to use the other in 
any act of violence. 

" Come, come, " interposed Middleton, 
" I must act the part of peace-maker, I sup- 
pose, and rescue this hapless victim from thine 
iron grasp, friend James ; and you. Jack, tell 
him the truth, as you told me, how you met 
the young girl last night, and that she gave 
you a lock of her hair." 

With an exclamation of ungovernable rage, 
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Burnet dashed Jack from him, and drawing 
his sword, shortened his arm, as it appeared 
for the purpose of thrusting the blade through 
Hardbottle's body ; but Middleton caught his 
arm. 

"For mercy's sake be quiet!" he cried; 
" we are attracting attention, and we, at least, 
have to dread discovery," 

Frank began to find that his love of mischief 
had led him into a more serious scrape than 
he had anticipated. But Burnet was not so 
easily tamed. 

" Let him show me the lock of hair, or by 
all that I hold sacred I will slay him upon the 
spot I" 

" Show it him, Jack ; show it him," said 
Frank. 

" And then he will stab me, I suppose, for 
my pains," muttered Jack. " You have 
brought me to a pretty pass." 

" No, no," cried Burnet, " I will then think 
her to be as utterly base as thou art, and as 
completely beneath my notice or regard." 
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Only too glad to escape tlias easily from tlie 
fury of the angry man, Jack, with a trem- 
bling hand,drew from his pocket the sable ring- 
let of Susan Burnet. 

Burnet seemed paralized ; he could not 
speak, all he could do was to look with 
indignant disgust, first at one and then at the 
other of the men near him — his eye travelling 
irom the pallid and frightened features of 
Hardbottle, to the calm, careless countenance 
of Middleton. 

"It must be a jest," he thought. Yet 
there was something in Hardbottle's frightened 
aspect that gave the matter an air of reality. 
His next idea was : " Had Frank imposed upon 
them both ?" This was by no means impro- 
bable. At any rate, he knew that the ringlet 
was none of Blanche's, and whether the 
gamblers had mistaken another for her, or 
were practising upon him, Blanche was clearly 
not the object of then* machinations. These 
ideas passed like lightning through his mind, 
while he stood gazing upon the companions. 
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Satisfied at the conclusion at which he had 
arrived, with a look of ineffable contempt, Bur- 
net turned upon his heel, replacing his sword 
in its scabbard, and walked rapidly away. 

"Perhaps thej know my purpose," he 
thought, *' and took these steps to delay me," 
but again the alarm pourtrayed in Jack's face 
perplexed him. By this time he had worked 
himself up into still greater excitement, fearing 
that he should be too late to prevent the evil 
intended to be perpetrated. He quickened his 
pace, and to those who watched him appeared 
rather to fly than run across the meadow, 
hardly feeling his own footsteps. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MiDDLETON and Hardbottle remained per- 
fectly silent for some time, gazing with the 
greatest amazement at the retreating figure 
of Burnet, until a rising ground hid him from 
their sight. 

" What can he mean by this extraordinary 
conduct — is he mad — has he given up Blanche 
thus readily upon the discovery of her sup- 
posed inconstancy?'^ Such were the ques- 
tions that suggested themselves to Middleton's 
mind, for he had not the slightest notion that 
his friend Jack had been mistaken in the per- 
son of the girl ; but he gave no utterance to 
these thoughts. 
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As soon as Burnet was out of sight, they 
turned towards each other ; but Middleton's 
mischievous smile found no response in that 
of his companion. Jack felt that he had 
been insulted, that his cowardice had been 
made apparent, not only to Frank, but to 
others who had been attracted to the scene of 
altercation. He recollected that he had been 
foiled by Blanche (as he imagined Susan to 
be), he had been collared and threatened by 
Burnet, and he swore inwardly that he would 
injure the one in a way that would distress 
the other, and that he would take a deep re- 
venge upon both. He determined to sacri- 
fice everything and everybody (but himself), 
to his desire for vengeance, which he impiously 
called Heaven to witness should be deep and 
deadly ; that nothing less than the death of 
one, and the dishonour of tbe other, should 
satisfy him. There was something of the 
anguish of his mind (for to positive anguish 
did his evil passions amount) upon his coun- 
tenance, and Middleton led him from the place 
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more than half regretting that he had caused 
so much mischief. 

Burnet, in the meantime, strode rapidly 
along ; but he was destined to suffer nothing 
but vexation and delay. His path led to a 
stile, which was completely concealed from 
the inn. At this stile he expected to gain 
sight of Lawton, if, indeed, he were not too 
late, and it was with proportionate anxiety 
that he advanced ; but just before reaching 
the spot Goodman suddenly came from behind 
a hedge, and began to climb the stile, which 
was not wide enough to admit of two persons 
getting over at the same time. Burnet was, 
therefore, compelled to wait, cursing inter, 
nally the old man's tardy motions. His 
patience became nearly exhausted, when, in- 
stead of getting over, Goodman sat himself 
down upon the upper rail and looked calmly 
and steadily in the young man's face. 

" Good evening to you, my lad, you are the 
very person I wanted most to see, for I 
have that to say to you which, perhaps, might 
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not be BO plnwrnt to be spoVexk hefyre 
ocMnpanj." 

^^ My good fiieiid," began die jonth. 

^^ Don't call me good, lad. I would only 
do that which I should wish another sUSuld 
do for a son of mine if I had one — ^which^ 
thank Heaven, I have not — and some folks 
call me a meddling old man/' 

^^I am sare, Mr. Goodman," interrupted 
James. 

" Don't interrupt me, lad ; you know I am 
an old friend of your father's, and nursed you 
in my arms when you were a child, and I 
cannot help still feeling a warm interest for 
you, although you are a wild colt, a very 
wild colt, and are fast breaking the heart 
of your poor, worthy, kind old father; 
spending his money among gamblers and 
drunkards, and highwaymen, and such like ; 
men who prefer the bottle to the Bible, and 
love the twinkling eye of a light lass — " 

James gave a movement as if of impatience, 

*' Nay, lad, I do not mean to offend you." 
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'^ You ofFend me not, Mr. Goodman ; call 
me what yon like, think of me as you please ; 
yon can scarce think too badly of me ; but 
pray let me pass." 

'^ Yon shall pass after you have heard me 
out, but not before I have been thinking of 
your present condition and your future posi- 
tion. I have been thinking how much happier 
and how much more respectable you would 
be if you would engage yourself in some pro- 
Stable employment." 

" Let me pass, my kind friend ; I have that 
on my hands that will brook no delay, so 
I must and will pass." He laid his hand 
instinctively upon his sword. 

'^ Don't threaten me, lad, I am too old to 
heed your swaggering. Why do yon carry 
that piece of steel dangling at your heels ? 
Your good father never indulged in such a 
toy, and it's none but such as your slippery 
companions who wear such things. Well, 
lad, wishing to make you a better and a wiser 
man, I have just been over to pay a visit to 
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my brother, the seed merchant, who wants a 
clever, active youth, to keep his books. And 
James, I have a proposal to make to you." 

*' Not now, Mr. Goodman, not now, for I 
cannot stay. I must not stay, for my present 
business is pressing." 

*' Pooh, pooh, lad. You idle folks have no 
such pressing business." 

*' Why should you wish to detain me just 
at this moment ?" 

" Why should you wish to go away from 
me just at this moment ?" said the old man, 
with a graver countenance than he had yet 
assumed, " you are after no good, I sus- 
pect." 

" I am on a matter, perhaps, of life and 
death 1" 

" It may be so, it may be so ; for I saw 
one yonder that I have honest reason to 
suspect.' ' 

James looked enquiringly at the speaker's 
face. 

" Aye, aye, my lad, look as much as ye 
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list, there is a hat and feathers yonder which 
cover the head of a villain, or I am sadly- 
mistaken." 

** Did you meet any one ?" asked James. 

" To be sure I did, a fellow in a brown 
cloak and boots. I have seen him before this 
present meeting." 

" Tell me, which way did he go." 

*' He went up yonder path to the right." 

" Then I must after him — let me pass." 

" You shall not, James Burnet ; that man 
is no fitting companion for you." 

" By the heaven above us, I will pass," 
cried the impetuous youth. 

" Then it shall be over my old body," said 
Goodman, raising his stick. 

Burnet, however, drew a few paces back, 
and tucking his sword under his arm, jumped 
over the thick-set hedge, the hazels crushing 
beneath his weight as he descended on the 
other side. 

'^ Stop 1 James, stop 1" cried the old man, 
but Burnet merely waved his hand and ran at 
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the top of his speed till he was out of sight of 
Goodman, who, however, without a moment's 
delay followed him as quickly as his breath- 
ing would admit. 

The road from Thorpeton made a very con- 
siderable detour, so that the path across the 
meadows enabled a pedestrian to easily over- 
take a horseman ere the latter could get to 
the summit of a hill which he was obliged to 
traverse. 

The dusk of a delightful May-day was clo- 
sing in upon the world when Emile Briffault 
surmounted the hill we have alluded to, and 
paused for a moment to look upon the sur- 
rounding scenery, which indeed was surpass- 
ingly beautiful, such as the eye of the poet or 
the painter would gaze upon with delight. 
From the summit a broad expanse of 
open country, with hill and dale, woodland 
and meadow, stretched beneath the view. 
Here and there might be seen those neat 
farmsteads and cottages so peculiarly English, 
intersected by serpentine streams, which glis- 
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tened like silver in the decreasing light. The 
sun was set, but the skies were still flushed 
with his recent presence, and although a pale 
yellow tint faded from the face of the heavens, 
the earth assumed that shade of deep, rich 
purple which defies the hand of the poet or 
the brush of the painter to describe or to de- 
pict. 

The young foreigner had traversed the hill 
in a deep reverie, and it was by no means un- 
pleasant to his servant who accompanied him 
that he let loose both his tongue and his 
horse's reins as soon as he began to descend, 
putting his horse into a trot, plunging into the 
deep shade of the over-arching trees which 
formed a sort of canopy over the road, and 
shut out the surrounding country. 

At the end of this vista a break in the 
hedge and a stile let in a stream of light, 
making the darkness of the road appear darker 
still. Close to the stile some indistinct object 
caught the rider's attention, but the stream of 
light we have described dazzled his sight ; 
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his horse, however, appeared to be more keen 
of vision, for no sooner did he near the object, 
which then appeared to have some slight 
motion, than he darted to the opposite side of 
the road and nearly unhorsed his rider. 
Emile would have retained his seat had not 
a firm hand grasped his arm, and, while he 
reeled in the saddle from the shying of his 
horse, brought him easily to the ground. The 
horse, deprived of its rider, started oflF at full 
speed, while at the instant the figure they had 
first seen dealt a heavy blow on the head of 
the servant and felled. him. 

This was all done so quickly that not even 
a cry of surprise could be uttered. Emile 
was grasped by a man, who pointed a 
pistol to his head and demanded his money, 
whilst a second ruffian held a knife to the 
throat of the servant, who was on his back in 
the middle of the road. The men had their 
faces covered with crape, and evidently had 
but one object in view. Emile, after a burst 
of indignation, which the robber received 
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with perfect indiflFerence, was preparing to 
submit to his demands, when James Bur- 
net at a bound cleared the little stile, darted 
upon the man who held the pistol, and with 
herculean force dashed him to the ground. 
The villain immediately raised his pistol and 
fired, and Emile with a cry of anguish fell to 
the earth, while Burnet rushed up to the other 
man with his drawn sword. At that instant 
a loud shout at a little distance effectually 
frightened the robbers, and they hurried away 
with all speed. 

They had scarcely done so, when Goodman 
appeared upon the scene, and brandishing his 
stick seized Burnet by the arm, while the ser- 
vant who had arisen, though still somewhat 
stupified by the blow, gi-asped his collar. 

Description fails to convey any idea of the 
rapidity with which all this passed. There 
were, indeed, three separate stages, as it were, 
of the event, and a slight pause after each ; 
but these several stages appeared almost mo- 
mentary. At the first stage, Emile and his 
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servant were seen riding along the road ; at 
the next they were dismounted and over- 
thrown. At one moment the robbers had 
captured their victims, who in the next were 
rescued by James Burnet. At one moment 
Burnet and Lawton were engaged in a hand- 
to-hand fight, in the next the former was in 
the grasp of Goodman and the servant. The 
young foreigner lay wounded on the ground, 
but the robbers had disappeared. The whole 
afiair seemed more like a dream than a reality, 
so rapid were the transitions, and the princi- 
pal actors felt like men who had just awoke 
out of one. 

Goodman was the first to recover his pre- 
sence of mind, and in a tone of excitement 
exclaimed : 

'^ Shame on you I — shame on you, James 
Burnet I Though you were twice my Mend^s 
son, or my own either, I would denounce, you 
for a black hearted villain I" 

" What do you mean. Master Goodman ? 
You are mistaken.'^ 
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'' Mistaken I You lying scoundrel — mis- 
taken! Does not the poor youth lie there 
on his back weltering in his blood ?" 

" Upon my honor — " 

" Honor I" cried the old man, " yes, honor 
is a rare thing to swear by, but honesty is the 
true coin after all." 

" By heaven I Master Goodman, you do me 
foul wrong." 

'^ Wrong indeed I a hempen cravat ought to 
do you right.' ' 

^' As I live I unhand me, sir, or I must use 
violence — release me, I say I" 

With a sudden exertion of force he shook 
off the grasp both of Goodman and the ser- 
vant. The latter indeed was irresolute, scarcely 
knowing whether to regard Burnet as a 
friend or foe ; he had heard a struggle and 
fancied something like a rescue, but he felt 
completely bewildered, a thing not to be won- 
dered at considering that he had seen nothing 
but a man with a knife at his throat, which 
had induced him to shut his eyes, not to open 
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ihem again till the ruffians departed^ when lie 
arose and seized Burnet as we have described. 

" James Burnet, I always knew you to be 
a wild and wilful youth/' continued Good- 
man, " but I never believed you to be a rob- 
ber and a cut-throat." 

"Mr. Goodman, you do me wrong, foul 
and egregious wrong,*' and the young man 
was proceeding to exculpate himself, a 
task which he might have found difficult, 
had not the foreigner at this moment got up 
from the ground and threw himself into Bur- 
net's arms. The latter conveyed the youthful 
stranger to the stile and seated him upon the 
grass, and in this manner he was supported 
by the servant, whilst Burnet stripped the coat 
from his shoulders, from which the blood was 
freely flowing and Goodman sought for water 
from an adjacent rivulet to sprinkle his face. 

The wound was in the right shoulder, but 
from the slanting position in which the 
robber had fired it was not likely to prove 
very serious. The ball, it is true, had buried 
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itself in the fleshy part of the arm above the 
elbow, and appeared like a dark blae circle 
beneath the skin, shewing at a glance it could 
easily be extracted; but the wounded man 
was becoming faint from loss of blood, which 
was flowing profusely, and Burnet taking off 
his own cravat to staunch and bind the wound, 
sent the servant to catch the runaway horse ; 
at the same time holding a hasty consulta- 
tion with Goodman as to the best place to 
which the sufferer should be conveyed. To 
carry him back to the Royal Oak in the 
midst of all the revelry and rioting was not 
to be thought of, and at length, after a short 
deliberation, they decided on taking him to 
Oakfield Hall. Burnet had no doubt his 
father would receive him with every hospitable 
kindness, and that both his mother and his 
sister would tend him with every possible 
care. 

The runaway steed had been speedily caught, 
and the servant had returned with it ; but as 
the other horse stood quietly grazing by the 
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side of the road, and was by far the steadier 
and quieter of the two, Emile was placed apon 
that, the servant mounting behind to support 
his master, while Goodman led the horse bj 
the bridle. In this order they departed in 
the direction of Oakfield. Burnet mounting 
the spare horse rode o£f at full speed for the 
village apothecary. 

James had not miscalculated the kindness 
and hospitality of his family ; they took a 
painful interest in the young foreigner, and 
every comfort that the house aflforded was im- 
mediately placed at his disposal. James soon 
arrived with the apothecary, and it was one 
pleasing effect in the excitement of the mo- 
ment that he was received by his father and 
his family as if nothing had ever occurred 
to have separated them. 

The ball was easily extracted, the wound 
was dressed, and the anxious nurses hoped 
that the patient, by care and attention 
and quiet, would be restored speedily to 
health. Quiet he might enjoy at Oakfield, care 
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and attention he was sure to receive at the 
hands of Susan Burnet, and in this situation 
the apothecary quitted him, trusting he should 
find no unfavorable symptoms on the morrow. 

Goodman and James left the young foreigner 
to his repose, and the former at once entered 
upon an investigation of the attempted rob- 
bery, demanding of James an explanation 
of his share in the transaction, at the same 
time announcing his intention of bringing the 
matter before a magistrate next morning. 
Young Burnet, however, drew his old friend 
aside and intreated him to postpone his in- 
terrogatories ; this at first Goodman most 
decidedly objected to do, but at the pleader's 
earnest entreaties he at length consented to 
defer the investigation, James having promised 
a faithful and full explanation of all he knew 
of the sad affair. 

This was a promise our hero could not 
avoid giving, and was made with a determina- 
tion to strictly fulfil ; but Goodman went 
away in a not very pleasant mood ; for he was 
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not quite satisfied with James's oondnct ia the 
transaction, and his suspicions troubled him 
sorely, for the youth still held a place in his 
heart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The younger Burnet retired to his bed-chamber 
upon the important evening of the robbery j 
distracted and perplexed with the combination 
of events. He determined to sleep, but that 
was a determination more easily made than 
accomplished, for rest in the perplexed and 
anxious state of his mind was impossible. 
He felt that he stood in a most embarrassing 
and critical position, an object of suspicion in 
Goodman's mind — no doubt equally so in that 
of his father — and on the part of Lawton, 
Middleton, and the faction, sure to be regarded 
with suspicion. His energetic prevention of 
the robbery had no doubt made Lawton and 
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that vile man's associates, who were all 
evidently iq close connection with ^Frank 
Middleton and Jack Hardbottle, his bitter 
enemieS| the latter had also good cause to 
become an equally determined foe in con- 
sequence of the insult he had put upon him| 
and the disgrace he had received at his hands. 
Middleton, he believed, as far as his nature 
was capable of such a feeling, regarded him 
with something like attachment, but sur- 
rounded by men to whom Burnet was the sole 
object of hatred, he might be induced to give 
him up and disclose to the conspirators his 
possession of their secret. Then, again, he 
was certain to be called upon by Goodman, 
if not by legal investigation, to explain all 
matters connected with the attack upon Emile ; 
and though his own conduct in the affair was 
highly creditable, he would be compelled to 
explain how the intended robbery came to 
his knowledge — how he was enabled so sea- 
sonably to interfere — by whom his attention 
was first called to Lawton — in short, it would 
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involve him in the greatest possible difficulty, 
and most likely lead to discoveries that would 
bring utter ruin upon himself and the whole 
party. 

One point, however, struck Burnet as 
very remarkable, which was the fact that men 
Laving a secret of such vital importance to 
conceal, a secret upon which the lives of 
themselves, as well as their confederates 
depended, should thus, by acts of the most 
villanous and ferocious violence, draw the 
attention of the whole country upon them. 
He could easily account for the conduct i 
reckless and depraved as it was, of such men 
as Middieton and Hard^bottle, but Lawton 
— for as yet he knew not his real name — this 
man who seemed of a superior stamp — that 
he should enter into such dangerous schemes, 
deeply astonished him. He knew not the 
utter recklessness and desperation of this 
evil-minded man — he knew not the schools of 
violence and crime in which he had been 
trained — he knew not the bitter disappoint- 
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ment which he felt, to find his co-conspirators 
80 incautious and so supine. 

Lawton had anticipated that his ap- 
pearance in the eastern counties would 
have roused his confederates to an im- 
mediate and decisive movement, moreover, 
as we have hinted, he was becoming very 
low in the pocket. These reasons were 
unknown to Burnet, who was perplexed to 
account for the conduct he witnessed; but 
he felt that to denounce him would be to 
bring ruin and disgrace upon a great many 
worthy men ; and perhaps endanger the lives 
of some very dear to him, who had en- 
tered into a plot, the objects of which he 
himself decidedly approved. Much, there- 
fore, as he disliked Lawton, he determined to 
keep his secret, and as it was evident that 
Lawton possessed considerable power over 
Sir Richard Jenkins, it was more than pro-^ 
bable that any judicial investigation that 
might be adopted would not be particularly 
rigorous or very overwhelming. 
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Goodman's honest indignation appeared to 
Burnet the most difficult obstacle to be over- 
come. He well knew his frank and manly 
character would induce him to speak his mind 
freely ; still, though an upright, honest man, 
he was a shrewd, prudent, and far-seeing one. 

In his walk home the old man thought deeply 
over the events of the last few hours, and 
became somewhat cooled down in his purpose 
of bringing the robbers to summary and con- 
dign punishment. He did not fail to associate 
the various acts of violence and robbery 
which had occurred in the quiet village of 
Thorpeton and its immediate neighbourhood, 
with the muster of men and horses that he 
had discovered in the wood near the " Out- 
houses." He remembered, too, the influence 
which Lawton seemed to possess over Sir 
Bichard Jenkins upon the memorable occasion 
of the robbery and violence on himself, and 
the examination of poor Blanche Stewart; 
and he inferred that though perhaps the 
robbers were obscure men, they were supported 
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by persons of consequence. These reflections 
brought him to the conclusion that his safest 
and wisest plan would be to let things take 
their course without his interference. Another 
reason, too, which weighed greatly with him, 
was the manner in which James Burnet had 
been received by his father and his family, 
and the returning conviction that the young 
man, though in some way or other mixed up 
with the robbers, by some inexplicable tie, 
was not the heartless wretch that for a short 
period he had been induced to consider him. 
The interference of James had evidently been 
for the protection of the young foreigner, and 
though this circumstance might be greatly in 
favor of young Burnet, in the event of 
judicial investigation, it was possible, indeed 
probable, that he might be implicated in 
charges much more serious. The cruelties of 
Judge Jeffereys were still fresh in the minds 
of people, and Goodman shuddered at the 
idea of the family of his dearest friends 
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undergoing terrible punishment through the 
traitorous acts of the son. 

In this vein of thought the worthy old man 
entered his peaceful home and hurried off to 
— what to him was a most uncommon thing 
— a restless pillow. 

There was yet another who shared in the 
anxieties of that eventful night, and this was 
Susan Burnet. Her mother had indeed in- 
sisted upon keeping watch beside the bed of 
the wounded man, ensconcing herself into 
an easy chair for the purpose, and was soon 
wrapped in a profound sleep. Susan stole 
in frequently to see if her assistance was re- 
quired ; and finding all still in the sick chamber 
returned to her recumbent position, but not to 
repose; she felt certain her brother was leagued 
with desperate men, and had sore misgivings 
that he was implicated in the robbery of her 
worthy god-father, as well as in the attempt 
upon Emile's life. She had also a vivid recol- 
lection that her brother's name had been men- 
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tioned by that miscreant Hardbottle, in his 
insulting interview with her ; and she too had 
seen, when in company with Goodman, the 
strange looking men in the wood near the Out- 
houses. What, if her brother had been con- 
nected with and at that same meeting engaged 
in some secret combination — ^what if he were 
a traitor I — ^and the fate of those who had 
su£fered from the monstrosities of Jeffereys, 
rushed like a torrent upon her mind — ^what 
if her dear father and mother should be im- 
plicated for concealing a traitor I — she forgot 
herself, and her safetj — ^no one ever thought 
so little of Susan Burnet as Susan Burnet 
thought of herself. But her parents 1 the very 
idea caused her to wring her hands with ap- 
prehension and dismay, at the bare possibility 
of their suffering for her brother's sake ; and 
scalding tears chased each other down her 
cheeks. 

Strange to say, the only really happy in- 
dividual of the family was old Burnet ; he had 
seen his son again I — he knew there was dis- 
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tress and apprehension in the breast of his old 
friend Goodman and his wife and daughter — 
he felt sincerely for the suflferings of the 
stranger — ^he could not but see that suspicion 
against his boy lurked in the breast of Good- 
man — but all these were as nought with him 
— for he had seen his son again — he had gazed 
with a doting father's eye upon his noble form 
and striking features ; — ^he had listened with 
breathless attention to every word that passed 
between him and Goodman — heard that his 
boy had perilled his life to protect the inno- 
cent — and he had poured out his petitions to 
the God of mercy on behalf of his son — his 
deep and heartfelt acknowledgments for the 
re-kindled ray of hope ; and he arose from his 
knees happy in the present and hopeful for 
the future. He knew that endurance was 
one great virtue of human life, and he deter- 
mined to endure all that might happen with 
patient firmness. He knew that this was 
the lesson to be learnt — and that while he was 
the more fully prepared to endure — ^he was 
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the better enabled to enjoy. Thus, with a 
heart foil of thankfulness to his God and love 
to his fellow creatures, he lay down upon his 
pillow and speedily and placidly fell asleep. 

Before sunrise the following morning, James 
and his sister had come to opposite resolu- 
tions — Susan resolved to have an interview 
with Goodman before he saw their patient — 
James to have an interview with Emile before 
he saw Goodman. The old man in due time 
made his appearance at Oakfield Hall, and no 
sooner did he enter the house than Susan took 
him into her private room, and laid before him 
all her doubts and fears. She found him 
much more pliable than she had anticipated. 
Meanwhile her brother sought the chamber of 
Emile and contrived, in spite of the youth's 
scanty knowledge of the English language, to 
make him understand that a public examina- 
tion might place him in an unpleasant posi- 
tion; and Emile was delighted at once to 
oblige his preserver as well as to save himself 
from a publicity which his nature abhorred. 
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Under these circumstances, it was not diffi- 
cult for the inmates of Oakfield to come to 
the determination that the affair of the robbery- 
should be hushed up. The villagers, how- 
ever, were in great excitement ; a second 
robbery, within a few days, was an event to 
set all the old gossips' tongues in a state of 
perpetual motion, and certainly they made the 
most of it ; but as the persons concerned 
took no legal steps and laid no information, 
the matter speedily subsided. Sir Richard 
Jenkins, indeed, was preparing to make 
another imposing show of his magisterial 
importance, and to institute a rigid and search- 
ing inquiry, but a hint from-Lawton at once 
silenced him, aud put him in a violent 
passion. Middleton and Hardbottle were 
delighted at the transaction, for they were 
enabled to prove an undoubted alibu Neither of 
them had left the Royal Oak, about which they 
had been lounging the whole evening, and at 
the time of the attack upon the Frenchman 
were unquestionably spending their money in 
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a somewhat profuse manner. They there- 
fore rejoiced in the conviction that the sus* 
picion attached to them for the robbery of 
Goodman would now be considerably les- 
sened. 

Hardbottle, however, brooded over his 
hatred to James Burnet ; the afiront he had 
received, rankled in his bosom like a poison, 
and he meditated diabolical schemes in 
secret. In this mood he met Lawton, who 
had also been foiled in his purpose, by the 
boldness and activity of Burnet. It is most 
fortunate for us that we cannot inflict an 
injury by merely wishing it, or Burnet would 
have suffered deadly injury by the impreca- 
tions of those two worthless and evil-minded 
men; Lawton, however, was more daring 
and unscrupulous than Hardbottle, and no 
sooner did the latter drop a hint of his designs 
against poor Blanche Stewart than Lawton 
urged him lo action, offering him the assis- 
tance of his servant, than whom few men 
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were better adapted for such an evil purpose ; 
and a deep laid plan of treachery and violence 
was concocted between tbem — ^the success of 
which will be seen hereafter. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The little chnrcli of Thorpeton was sitaated 
at a short distance from the village, shut 
in by hills of moderate size, one rising 
abruptly behind the low hedge by which the 
sacred edifice was surrounded, its broken and 
uncultivated side, clothed in some places with a 
profusion of wild flowers, forming a sort of 
natural wall, by which the loveliness of the 
scene was peculiarly heightened. The church 
itself was one of those picturesque structures, 
of which England has many to boast ; it was 
built for the most part of flint and other 
rough stones, which age and exposure to the 
weather had rendered of one colour, varying 
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only from a lighter to a deeper tint of quiet 
grey. A long roof sloped to within a few 
feet of the ground, and was, as well as a 
somewhat low porch, covered with tiles ; but 
these also had lost their original colour, and 
were became a dark, ruddy brown, broken only 
by patches of moss and lichens, or long rank 
grasses, which flourished on the tops of the 
buttresses. A door-way, built up with deep 
red bricks, formed rather a pleasing variety of 
colour, harmonising suflSiciently to complete 
the picture. The spire, indeed, was not quite 
so well in keeping, for it had recently been 
rebuilt of wood ; and there was a somewhat 
gaudy weathercock, the pride of the sexton, 
and we are bound to add, the delight of the 
children, who wondered what made it wag 
about so, for certainly its predecessor, for a 
number of years, had been guiltless of such 
unaccountable circummigrations. 

The church stood in one of those quiet, 
sequestered spots in which piety seems to fiiid 
a halting place, screened from the world, its 
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vices and its follies: where the poor man 
might lay his bones in peace, with few but 
the feet of friends and relatives to tread over 
them. There may be something puerile in the 
wish for such a place of sepulture, yet it is 
neither an uncommon nor unnatural desire. 
Who, that had the means of choosing, would 
not shrink from the prospect of a metropoli- 
tan burial ground, open to the gaze and tread 
of thousands ? Who would not select the 
resting place described, such a calm sheltered 
nook, with its hills and hedges, and fine old 
fantastic yew trees, with scathed, and gnarled, 
and knotty trunks, up which tlje ivy creeps- 
bare and sinuous roots, picturesquely rugged, 
whilst the dark green waving foliage of the 
upper branches partly overshadow the church? 
The solemn sound of the church bell sent 
its mournful echoes over the neighbourhood, 
the deep plaintive wail of one note just ceas- 
ing to vibrate as another took up the tone. 
The homy-handed sexton was placing parallel 
planks beside the new-made grave, into 
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which several children peeped with a degree 
of awe as well as silent curiosity. At length 
a low murmur from an advancing crowd 
announced the approach of the body, and a 
clergyman was seen to advance from the low 
porch of the sacred edifice to meet and receive 
it. A somewhat tumultuous assemblage of 
villagers at this juncture burst into the 
churchyard, and were immediately followed 
by the mournful procession. The funeral 
arrangements were, of course, of the most 
simple description ; four men, in their 
ordinary attire, bore the plain coffin, which 
was followed by four mourners ; of these, the 
two latter were Thomas Goodman and another 
old man, the former Blanche Stewart and 
Susan Burnet. The men had black bands 
tied around their hats, the females hoods of 
the same sable hue. These were the only 
attempts at funereal trappings, but there was 
a decent, quiet, serious solemnity in the 
whole aflFau', which far outweighed the tinsel 
trappings and feathers of a pompous funeral 
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procession of our time. The decent gravity 
of the old men and the striking beauty of the 
young women were not the least noticeable 
part of the procession. Never was the force 
of contrast more eflFective than when these two 
lovely ones walked side by side to the grave 
of the old woman ; the calm, placid counten- 
ance of Susan so greatly different to the tetir- 
stained face of Blanche. The former did not, 
nor did she attempt to assume a degree of grief 
she did not feel ; she had known little, even 
by report, of Dame Stewart, and the strongest 
emotion of her heart — the reason of her ap- 
pearance there — was pity for her companion ; 
she listened to the solemn funeral service with 
quiet and devout attention, whilst Blanche 
wept bitterly. 

The uneducated, who judge generally by 
the eye, began to take a deeper interest, a 
deeper sympathy in Blanche than their prej u- 
dices had hitherto allowed them to feel ; they 
had closed their hearts against the suspected, 
the rejected, the disgraced girl, but they could 
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not altogether resist the influence of ' beauty 
in tears/ 

They witnessed her deep and bitter anguish 
as the earth rattled upon the cof&n; nor 
was it without a murmur of sympathy that 
the rustic assembly beheld the once agile 
form of the mourner droop, like a decaying 
flower, over the mortal remains of her de- 
parted and dearly-beloved relative. Her 
pale face became suddenly flushed with a 
hectic hue, and, but for the timely aid of 
Susan Burnet, she must have fallen to the 
ground. 

They saw that Susan, the respected, the 
retired, she, who had walked in the pride 
of her purity as a being of another grade, 
condescended to acknowledge Blanche; and 
their prejudices were completely over-come 
when the worthy clergyman, after the con- 
clusion of the service, in obedience to the 
dictates of his feeling and amiable heart, 
rather than his position and office, shook 
hands with both the lovely mourners, an act 
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which elicited a murmur of benedictions from 
the assembled villagers, and caused Goodman 
to drop the end of his stick upon an adjoin- 
ing tombstone, with an energy that made the 
bystanders start. 

" Is it a bogie or a scarecrow, that you stare 
with all the eyes in your heads, neighbours ;" 
cried old Goodman ; and thus dispersed the 
idlers who were gazing with more curiosity 
than delicacy into the face of the unhappy 
young girl. 

Susan and Goodman attended Blanche to 
her home, and several of the rural gossips of 
the neighbourhood volunteered their services, 
but Blanche whispered to Susan to send them 
away ; and it was agreed between Goodman 
and his godchild that the latter should re- 
main for one night to console the afflicted 
mourver, while Goodman repaired to Oak- 
field Hall to apprise her parents of the cause 
of her absence. 

Before his departure, however, Goodman 
had taken care to get rid of the officious 
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neighbours, and no sooner were the two young 
girls left alone, than Blanche threw herself 
upon the bed, and gave vent to her feelings 
in a flood of tears. Susan for some time tried 
to comfort her, but finding her utterly incon* 
solable, and that she merely answered by 
murmured expressions of thanks and acknow- 
ledgments, she at length re-entered the little 
sitting-room, and taking down the poor old 
woman's large, and well-worn Bible, placed 
it upon the small three-legged table, and sat 
herself down to read. The sacred volume 
naturally opened where the spectacle case of 
Dame Stewart had been placed as a mark, 
and it was with a feeling almost amounting 
tp reverence, that the reader regarded this 
simple relic which had so recently belonged 
to one, who had now done with all the 
minutiae of mundane existence, and was ex* 
ploring the untried and stupendous realities 
of the unseen and eternal. 

For some time the violent sobs of Blanche 
continued audible, but at length they died 
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away, and Susan stealing into the inner room 
discovered that the poor girl had found a 
sweet refuge for sorrow in repose. Like a 
child, she seemed to have wept herself to sleep. 
The cheek that pressed the pillow was again 
flushed ; the light golden ringlets were stray- 
ing in disorder, a tear-drop still glistened 
upon the eyelash, but the mouth had assumed 
its ordinary smile ; it was evident that -her 
mental powers had conjured up some pleas- 
ing, and perhaps fantastic dream, instead of 
the deep and sombre realities with which they 
had been so recently engaged. There was 
something so exquisitely simple and child-like 
in the appearance of Blanche, as she lay thus 
smiling in the midst of sorrow, that Susan 
could hardly refrain from stooping down to 
press a kiss upon her forehead, but she would 
not hazard awaking her, and she returned in 
silence to the outer apartment. She con- 
tinued to read for some time, till the day was 
drawing to its close, and the decreasing light 
interrupted her employment. She leaned 
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back in her chair and meditated upon the 
past, the present, and the future. Her brother 
James was the principal subject of the past, 
the present was chiefly occupied by Blanche 
Stewart— but the future was mingled most 
unaccountably with the young foreigner 
Emile. She rejoiced that her brother had 
seemingly given up his vicious courses — she 
rejoiced that Blanche appeared to be gaining 
sympathy among the villagers — and also she 
rejoiced that Emile was nearly convales* 
cent. 

We have heard of sorrow being near akin 
to joy — Susan Burnet's joy was a very near 
relative to sorrow. We become insensibly 
attached to those who are the objects of our 
kindness — pity being proverbially the first 
step to love, and when the object is so ami- 
able as that upon which Susan Burnet's pity 
was expended, it is no marvel that a warmer 
feeling than pity was stealing upon that sen* 
timent. Emile was a different being to any 
with whom she had been accustomed to asso« 
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ciate — 80 refined, so courteous, so gentle, so 
sentimental, so everytlung that a somewhat 
romantic girl could wish. Then with her 
alone could he communicate his thoughts in. 
his native tongue. It is a most dangerous 
thing for a young couple to speak a language 
imknown to all but themselves ; there is 
a sort of confidence induced by it which 
breaks down all ordinary barriers. To tell 
the honest truth, the young foreigner was over 
head and ears in love with Susan, and what 
was more, she was perfectly aware of the 
state of his heart ; but from what she saw of 
him, she judged it probable, that he would 
leave Oakfield, and even England, without 
having courage to tell her his wishes. 

There was that in Susan's character which, 
while it attracted admiration and esteem, 
commanded, at the same time, great respect. 
She was the most lovely and loveable of 
beings ; but her placidity, her high-toned in- 
tellectual power — ^gentle and feminine though 
it was — ^had demanded any man's respect, 
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acting on such a mind as Emile's, it amounted 
almost to reverence. It seemed that to talk 
of love to her would be like asking an 
angel what he would have for dinner. 

And yet she was a most domesticated per*- 
son^ge ; she was the last in the world to neg- 
lect the ordinary duties of life, or to play 
the fine lady ; but commonplace ordinary 
affairs seemed exalted by her management, 
not Susan Burnet degraded by attention 
to commonplace affairs. She was grace- 
ful in everything she undertook, even in 
the most ordinary events and occurrences of 
every day life, and whatever she did, the in- 
valid looked upon the act as the wisest, the 
most discreet, and the best that could have been 
accomplished. 

The extreme modesty of Emile prevented 
him from supposing for a moment that Susan 
could regard him with an eye of affection ; 
Ihere, however, he was in error, for she had 
gradually, insensibly become attached to him, 
and now that his departure was talked about, 
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she felt for the first time she loved with all the 
fervour and devotion of her strong and ener- 
getic character. The young man would de- 
part, carrying with him an aching heart, 
leaving her to mourn in bitterness of spirit. 
What could she do ? even had she been quite 
certain of what she confidently suspected, she 
could not hsLve conveyed to him tie convic- 
tion that he was not indifferent to her f she 
was indeed kind and gentle to him, but so she 
was to all, who needed assistance or sym- 
pathy. He would depart, Susan felt this — she 
was powerless to act — she could not, she must 
not — so she determined to put forth all her 
strength, aU her fortitude to endure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



What was that ? It seemed like the garden 
gate creaking upon its hinges. Susan arose, 
and went to the window ; the night was dark 
and stormy, the clouds drifting swiftly across 
the sky, but now and then admitting a glimpse 
of moonlight to illumine the earth. During 
one of these bright intervals, she thought she 
could discern a shadowy figure standing near 
the gate ; the next moment all was dark again. 
The heart of the young girl throbbed tu- 
rn ultuously, as she shot the bolt of the door 
and hastened back to procure a candle, but 
she had too much presence of mind to 
alarm her more timid companion. The 
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noise, however, that she made aroused 
Blanche, and she came forth to assist her 
fiiend. By the light of the rush candle, when 
placed upon the table, Susan surveyed the 
apartment, and although she was aware that 
the door was bolted, she could not help feel- 
ing that the window would offer little or no 
resistance to any one determined to force an 
entrance. She contrived to place Blanche 
with her back to the window, so that she 
would be prevented seeing aught that might 
cause her any sudden alarm. She took a seat 
opposite, and putting her elbows upon the 
table rested her head between her hands, and 
showed no outward signs of fear, except from 
the quick heaving of her bosom. 

Nothing could be more forlorn and unpro- 
tected than the situation of these two sorrow- 
ing girls. 

Susan was aware that the nearest inhabitants 
were at no small distance, and by a train of 
association the scene of that disastrous night, 
on which she had had occasion to seek those 
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habitations, was presented to her mind, till 
she felt afraid to raise her eyes to the window. 
Silent and sad they sat, each busied with her 
own thoughts, poor Blanche looking back upon 
the innumerable acts of love and affection 
bestowed upon her childhood by her dear de- 
parted grandmother. Susan, only thinking of 
the present position in which they were placed, 
half determined to extinguish the light of the 
candle, but then she could not do so without 
giving her reason for such a proceeding, and 
this she determined not to do — so she con- 
tinued silently to listen to the occasional 
gusts of wind that shook the old casement, 
and the drops of rain that plashed upon the 
window. These sounds attracted Susan's at- 
tention, and she began to think she must have 
been mistaken, and only for the fact that 
two of her senses had been alarmed, she 
would have been re-assured, but two senses 
are seldom misled at the same instant ; she 
had heard the gate and seen the figure. 
Becent events had destroyed all confidence 
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in the security of Thorpeton, or she would 
have disregarded the approach of footsteps. 
Perhaps, it was only one of the neighbours 
passing; she would take courage and look 
up. Her worst fears were realized ! foir there 
-^at the window— in the darkness of the night 
— ^there was gazing at her a pair of eyes ! 
With her usual strength of character, she 
neither screamed nor moved, though her heart 
bounded as if a pistol had been fired close to 
her ear; she dropped her gaze and . continued 
to look down upon the table for a couple of 
minutes, and, when she raised her eyes again, 
the vision was no longer before her. 

Susan arose from the table, as quietly and 
placidly as if she had neither seen nor heard any- 
thing or anybody, and went to the window and 
drew down a piece of green baize that was used 
as a blind. Her precaution, however, was use- 
less ; she had hardly done so, when a heavy hand 
was laid upon the latch of the door, which 
she had previously bolted. It was roughly 
shaken. Blanche uttered an esLclamation of 
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terror, but quickly recoyered. Susan advanced 
towards the door, and enquired who was 
there. The answer was that a distress for 
rent had been obtained by the landlord of the 
cottage. That the speaker was the person 
entrusted with its execution; that Blanche 
had better open the door, and not give him 
trouble, and that he would behave civilly and 
merely take an inventory of the furniture. 

" Do you owe any rent, Blanche ?" asked 
Busan. 

" Oh, yes 1 but farmer Smith promised, only 
this morning, that he would wait patiently," 
and the poor girl burst into a violent flood 
of tears. 

"Master Smith promised to wait," said 
Susan to the man, still keeping him on the 
other side of the door, 

"Yes, that^s true; but he has heard that 
the young lass intends making ofiF with 
herself," replied the man. 

"They do me foul wrong that told him 
00," cried Blanche, indignantly. 
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** You hear, sir," said Susan, " she denies 
any such intention. Have pity on our 
situation, and, at least, defer jour purpose 
tiU to-morrow. I will pledge myself— 
Master Goodman will be responsible for her 
appearance." She paused for a moment, 
wondering whether she could make them 
belieye Goodman was in the cottage. 

"If it depended on myself," said the man, 
after a few whisperings with his companion, 
" I would not mind obliging you ; but my 
orders are strict, and if I don't as strictly 
fulfil them I may get myself into trouble by 
my conduct. Thus far I will promise, that 
if you will open the door and let me see that 
nothing has been disturbed or carried away, 
I will be off, though I may suffer for my 
good-nature." 

" You have been lurking about the cottage 
some time," said Susan, not so easily con- 
vinced of the man's good-nature or intentions. 

" I was waiting for my partner," replied 
the man. 
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This was not improbable. Susan paused, 
she knew not what to do. She concluded 
that she had not deceived them in regard to 
Goodman being in the cottage, and she was 
glad to find the voice of the man was certainly 
not that of her persecutor. Still, she would 
not have thought of letting him and his 
companion in, if she had possessed the least 
hope of effectually keeping them out. But 
she heard them try the casement, and she 
reflected that if they were truly officers of 
justice, they might be conciliated, and she 
turned to Blanche, and said, " Shall I open 
the door?" 

Blanche assented, despondently; and 
Pusan proceeded to withdraw the bolts, taking 
care to hold the candle with her hand in such 
a position as would screen her own face from 
those entering, and allow her to scrutinize 
those of the men on the outside. She dis- 
covered that of the two persons who entered, 
the first was a tall man wrapped in a dark 
cloak, which, it struck her, was an extraor- 
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dinary costome for a bailiff ; the second was 
a short, thick-set fellow, iu whose features, 
though he strove to conceal them, as the ray 
of light was directed by her to his face, she 
recognized as those of a man of the very worst 
description, who had been expelled the 
village long ago. This scrutiny was not very 
satisfactory, whilst her fears were increased 
by the conversation of the two men. 

"Which is the one we want?" asked the 
taller of the two, "for, by my soul, from two 
such lovely faces, it would puzzle a saint to 
make a choice. By heaven, my eyes are so 
bewildered with the light and their bright 
eyes, that I would have no objection to take 
both." 

" That is Blanche Stewart,'' said the short 
man, pointing to her, with a dogged sullen- 
ness, that made his words appear morose and 
himself repulsive. 

"Ohl this is Blanche Stewart; then upon 
my soul, for this once my duty is a very 
pleasant one. I have a writ here, my fair 
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one, against you, which it is my purpose to 
execute. Tou must go with me, and without 
loss of time." 

Blanche shrank back, terrified, and clung 
despairingly to Susan, who exclaimed — 

" Surely, sir, you will not take a mean and 
unmanly advantage of two unprotected, 
helpless women. Tou promised not to 
disturb us till to-morrow, or I would not have 
allowed you to enter the house. Do not, 
sir, injure us." 

"Not I, my dear, there is no injury meant — 
we only intend to remove the pretty damsel to 
a more secure place ; — and as for our promise, 
pretty one, that was only a trick of our trade." 

** Then, sir, let me tell you this trick is un- 
worthy of you ; and if you dare to wrong us 
— it will be at your peril," returned Susan, 
with firmness. 

" Oh do not provoke the gentleman ; he can- 
not mean to harm me," said Blanche. 

"You are quite right, fair one," exclaimed 
the man, " trust yourself to me." 
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" Oh, no, no, no," cried Blanche, " I will 
not leave dear Susan," and she clung to her 
friend, like a trusting child. 

The stranger, however, persisted in his de- 
sign, while Susan insisted upon seeing his 
warrant, but resistance was unavailing; for 
the taller roan tore the poor girl from her 
friend's grasp, whilst the shorter imclasped 
her hands from Susan's neck. No suspicion 
of the ruffian's purpose had crossed Blanche's 
mind ; she thought his conduct, though cruel, 
in accordance with law; and once away from 
her friend, she submitted quietly to her fate^ 
A feeling of absolute despondence had taken 
possession of her mind, and after the first 
effort at resistance she was led easily along* 

Not so, Susan Burnet ; she would have 
followed to try some further means of re- 
sistance, nay she even struggled with the 
shorter man to get away, but he pushed her 
back with violence into the cottage, and with 
horrid imprecations shut the door. For a few 
moments she remained stunned with alarm 
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and agitation, and when she opened the door 
again they were all gone. 

The short man soon overtook his comrade 
and the trembling Blanche; they had reached 
a point where two paths diverged, and a sns« 
picion of treachery, for the first time, crossed 
her mind, when she fonnd that they took the 
one opposite to that which led to the hamlet* 
Tears and struggles were equally unavailuig, 
and she was hurried on to an open spot whence 
two men, with horses, ready to mount, stood 
to receive them. One of these was Jact 
Hardbottle, who carried a dark lantern in his 
hand and was evidently equipped for a 
journey. 

"Is all well," asked Jack, in a voice tremu- 
lous with anxiety. 

" Well, why yes, as well as such a job may 
be — here is the lass ; so if your purpose be 
love or hatred, I wash my hands farther of it." 

" Nay, 'tis somewhat of both, Master 
Driscol," said Jack. 

" Master Devil 1 " roared .the man impe- 
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tuously "is it not enough that I give my 
hand to the business^ must I have my name 
bawled out as though I were passing muster 
— by heaven, you will betray all. My 
master ^a. mad, I think, for lending hin.- 
self to such a scheme, as if there was not 
danger enough without turning robbers and 
kidnappers I " 

" Your master and I have settled matters 
between us; put the young woman before 
Smith who wiU support her, whUe I ride in 
advance ; a few hours will place us in security, 
and I can hide my prize where Burnet — where 
the devil ^mself could not find her. Ah 1 ha I 
Blanche Stewart, my hour of triumph is at 
hand ; you scorned me once," he cried grasp- 
ing her wrist firmly, " you spumed me from 
you like a cur and I am now turned into a 
bloodhound I I told you then that neither 
man nor devil, nor woman, which is much 
the same thing, should foil me a second 
time — these fleet horses shall soon place you 
beyond all hope of protection or deliverance. 
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Shrink not from me — ^your proud spirit shall 
be broken — it shall be crushed — crushed/' and 
he ground his teeth. " What has become of 
all your sharp words and your lofly spirit, my 
lass ; you. should have been more chary of 
them at our last meeting, and reserved some for 
the present moment. But, 'tis better you did 
not, for, by heaven, if you try to give an alarm, 
it shall cost you dear — ^if you scream I will 
gag you — if you struggle I will stab you." 

Hardbottle, base as he was, felt so much 
ashamed of his present outrage, that during 
this time he had not lifted his eyes to those 
of his victim ; or, even in the darkness of the 
night would he have observed the mistake ; but 
struck with Blanche's silence, and in order to 
bear her to the horse, he shortened his grasp 
of her wrist to her waist, and at the same time 
by the glance of his eye and the ray of 
light from the lantern, saw the girl's face, and 
fell back as if an adder had stung him! 

"Fools I idiots I" he exclaimed, ''who is 
this— ^what have you brought me." 
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" Why Blanche Stewart, to be sure," said 
the short man, " or a ghost in her likeness*" 

" Idiot !" he cried, foaming with rage and 
disappointment, " Blanche Stewart's eyes are 
black and she has black hair, and is as unlike 
this timid trembler as it is possible to be« 
Fool that I was not to notice it at once« 
Blanche Stewart is half a head taller than this 
milk and water thing." 

" I'll be sworn," said the ruffian, " he meant 
us to bring Susan Burnet." 

"Susan Burnet I" exclaimed Hardbottlci 
making a dead panse, as the memory of part 
events crowded upon his mind. " Susan 
Burnet I " he muttered to himself, " it is I — ^it 
must be so — ^l see it all now — it is the proud 
sister of the prouder brother — It is Susan 
Burnet who I love and hate so much, that I 
know not which is the fiercer passion of the 
two. Back I back!" he cried aloud, " both of 
you — 'twas Susan Burnet who met my eye at 
the window. I cannot deal with her till she is 
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absolutely in my power — but I would not lose 
that power to save my life, aye, my soul— 
away — away, bring Susan Burnet, and your 
reward shall be double." 

" In faith not I," said Driscol, " there has 
been too much fass about this matter already, 
especially with such a desperate venture on 
foot. Zounds 1 one would think treason were 
mere child's play." 

" Villain I you will not fail me now," 
roared Hardbottle. 

" No more a villain than my betters, Master 
Hardbottle. I tell you, I will have nothing 
more to do with this matter." 

Hardbottle uttered a fearful malediction, 
but knowing the obstinacy of Driscol, he 
turned away with a deep imprecation upon 
the heads of all around. He drew his 
poniard, and turning to Blanche as the only 
safe object upon which to show his spite, 
made a movement as if he intended to 
stab her; but he withheld his hand, as he 
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thought it useless to incur the danger of 
spilling blood without gaining the slightest 
advantage. 

His excitement by this time had overcome 
his cowardice : 

"I will go back," he exclaimed, "at all 
hazards." 

" You had better not,*' said Driscol, " if 
the bird has not taken wing, perhaps there 
may be keepers about ; and, for my part, I 
would take this pretty little piece of day. 
To my mind she is quite as beautiful as the 
other, and dearer by far to James Burnet. 
Nonsense, man, what matters whether the 
eye be black or blue." 

Hardbottle seemed undecided for a minute, 
but only for a minute : 

'' No I" he exclaimed, " it is Susan Burnet 
herself, for whom I would risk everything — 
follow me I follow me I we shall still be in 
time." 

The short man followed, and they were 
quitting the place, when Driscol cried : 
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" What is to be done with this blue-eyed 
wench ?" 

" Send her to the devil I" exclaimed Hard* 
bottle, hastily departing. 

"You hear, my pretty one, you are to 
follow your own course," said Driscol, " and 
if you will take the advice of one who is too 
wicked to be wise, see no more in this silly 
world than you can help. Think of this 
night and its events as nothing, as if all 
had been a dream. I tell you this not from 
fear, for we are above your shafts, but because 
I would not see a silly child like you hurt 
for meddling with what she cannot mend." 

Without hearing the words addressed to 
her — ^without feeling a footstep — conscious 
only of being at liberty, Blanche hurried 
away. 

Meanwhile Hardbottle and his companion 
hastened to the cottage with their utmost 
speed. But they were too late. No sooner 
had Susan recovered from the stunning 
effects of the seizure of Blanche, than she 
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ventured forth into the darkness and the 
storm as fearlessly as if it had been summer 
sunshine. Her lofty mind had. regained its 
serenity, and silently but swiftly did she take 
her way to Goodman's abode, whither we 
shall not follow her steps, for Blanche Stewart 
requires our assistance as being the mdre un- 
happy, and consequently the more interesting 

» 

personage. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



In a splendid apartment of The Bookeiy sat 
Ladj Esther Vince, who in happier times 
Blanche Stewart had somewhat petulantly 
called " a nasty, stiff, surly old maid." We 
are bound to admit that Blanche was much to 
blame in so saying, for alas I truth's a libel. 
Lady Esther was somewhere about sixty years 
of age, whether more or less gallantry forbids 
our giving a precise figure — but we must be 
faithful in our description of her. She was 
very stiff, very starch, and very precise — in 
fact, she was the very model of propriety, 
with a heart as flinty as a mill-stone. Mis* 
fortune had never thawed the ice of her cold, 
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unfeeling bosom, nor affliction broken down 
the barrier that self had raised around her. 
^ Clad in a brocaded silk dress, as stiff as a 
deal board, sat this amiable specimen of 
womankind, with a screen of feathers held in 
her hand to keep off the too ardent heat of 
the fire, her feet placed upon a stool of carved 
ebony, with velvet cushion, her eye resting 
with extreme satisfaction upon the form of an 
over-fed, fat lap-dog, while on a table before 
her was placed a magnificently bound and 
embellished Bible, upon which her eye did 
not rest. The room was in "perfect keeping," 
the walls crowded with pictures in gorgeously 
gilt frames, the floor covered with a rich 
Turkey carpet; tables and chairs in every 
shape and variety of the most costly descrip- 
tion, the former laden with knick-knacks 
brought from all quarters of the world. On 
one of the tables was placed a silver salver, 
two or three long-stalked glasses, with a flask 
of some &.mous liqueur, and on the mantel^ 
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piece, in the midst of all sorts of ornaments, 
was a conspicuous list of donations to some 
charitable institution, with Lady Esther's- 
name, inscribed in the largest letters, for a 
considerable sum of money. 

The lady was not the sole tenant of this 
gorgeous apartment. On the opposite side 
of the fire-place sat a young man in a loose 
gown and slippers, lolling in an easy chair, 
sipping coffee and reading. This was young 
Cecil Vince, Lady Esther's nephew, and as 
before named, one of the faction. He had 
at different times in the course of his life 
showed symptoms of a generous disposition, 
symptoms now completely dimmed, if not 
entirely annihilated by his extreme indolence. 
He was a mere trifler, and his trifling partook 
of his constitutional failing. He would, in 
fact, undertake nothing that gave him the 
slightest trouble. Field sports were far too 
distressing for his small share of energy, and 
his entrance into the conspiracy proceeded 
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entirely from that inertness of mind which 
could not resist the importunate energy of 
. Sir Richard Jenkins' persuasions. 

Left an orphan at an early age, the fame of 
his father, Colonel Vince, would have been a 
certain passport to his getting promotion in 
the army, but his natural idleness interposed, 
and instead of pursuing such an honourable 
course, he preferred dragging out existence 
in expectation of his aunt's large possessions, 
which in course of time must descend to 
liim as next heir ; in the meantime he con- 
tented himself with being a hanger on of a 
woman whom he thoroughly hated, the only 
strong feeling his listlessness seemed able to 
entertain. 

The attention of this amiable pair was 
aroused by a murmuring of voices apparently 
in angry discussion. In the quiet house of 
Lady Esther, where everything was done 
by rule, this excited some surprise — sud- 
denly and unpleasantly explained — the car- 
petted stairs betrayed no steps, but the door 
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waa flung wide open and in rushed Blanche 
Stewaxt, followed bj several of the servants. 
Pale and breathless, her light locks dripping 
with the rain-drops, the poor persecuted sup- 
pliant threw herself on her knees before 
Lady Esther and seized and wept over her 
withered hand. 

Seated with his back to the door young 
Vince had not perceived the entrance of 
Blanche, and her sudden appearance so 
startled him that he dropped the cup of coffee 
which he was carrying to his lips upon the 
back of the fat lap-dog, who ran yelping out 
of the room as though he had been half 
kiUed. 

" My dog I my poor dog 1 my darling pet V ' 
cried Lady Esther, regardless of the kneeling 
girl, whom she pushed roughly aside, as she 
rose to follow her four-footed favourite. 

" The devil take the dog and its mistress 
too," said the young heir, while the servants 
followed their mistress in pursuit of the noisy 
cur. 
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Blanche continned to kneel and weep vio- 
lently, whilst Cecil awkwardly endeavoured to 
console hen At length Lady Esther returned; 
she darted a fierce look of resentment at her 
nephew, for the dog was the very idol of her 
affections, then turned a cold, supercilious 
gaze on Blanche, more severe than positive 
anger, and with a satirical affectation of 
humiUty begged to enquire what was the 
nature of her business. 

Blanche, who had now arisen, with all the 
eloquence that she possessed, set forth her 
utter, hopeless abandonment. She gave a 
graphic account of the death of her grand- 
mother, of the violent attempt to which she 
had just been exposed, pleaded in the strongest 
light her poverty and her helplessness, and 
ended by entreating Lady Esther to take her 
back. 

Lady Esther, however, was one of those 
malignant characters, who love to punish 
better than to pardon, and who seem to think 
that they exalt themselves in proportion as 
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they depress others. With a caustie severitjr, 
under which poor Blanche seemed to writhe — 
with that sort of sardonic sneer, which is, per- 
haps, the most severe of all inflictions, the 
amiable spinster addressed the trembling girl. 
There was an air of triumph upon her harsh 
features, a deep, stern, self-satisfied air, that 
aroused the indignation of her apathetic 
nephew, who seldom interfered with the 
pleasure of his aunt, upon whom all his pros- 
pects depended ; but he now interrupted 
her strain of invectives in a drawling tone 
with: 

" Aunt, I am induced to think — that is — I 
believe — credit me, I would not defend — ^but 
— ^but — I conceive — ^^ 

The old lady drew herself up to her full 
height, and immediately stopped her nephew's 
tardy defence and interference, which ever it 
might be, with : 

" Is it Cecil Vince who would plead for 
the guilty and vicious; think you that my 
unsullied and unspotted character shall be 
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contaminated by the reception of a profligate. 
Bhall my house open its doors to one whose 
name is a bye- word and a jest ; or is it that 
a light eye and bright looks have ensnared 
the gaze of my brother's son 1 I understand, 
sir, you would have her here — ^you desire the 
presence of the profligate. But," she added, 
raising her arm and trying to work herself 
into a passion, ^^ your plans shall be defeated 
— ^your plans shall be frustrated — the wanton 
shall be thrust forth to join the company of 
those who are as base as herself — she shall 
not contaminate this house another moment. 
Begone I" she exclaimed, seizing Blanche by 
the wrist, "begone, thou hussy, whom to 
name aright would sully the tongue of the 
pure and right-minded. Begone, infamous — 
to thy more infamous companions." 

Lady Esther Vince uttered a piercing 
shriek of terror and surprise, for her words 
seemed to have conjured up a spectre. As 
she threw Blanche from her, the unhappy, 
the half-fainting trembler was caught in 
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the arms of James Burnet. An actoal 
ghost could scarcely have startled the lady 
more seriously, while a conflict of emotions 
seemed to choke the utterance of the young 
man, who regarded Lady Esther with a gaze 
of ineffable scorn, and then turned to 
Blanche with a look of extreme tenderness* 
At length his emotion found vent in a bitter 
laugh of half triumph, half despair. 

"Ah 1 ha 1" he cried. " I tell thee, woman, 
Blanche Stewart is more unsullied, more 
vurtuous, and more innocent than the holiest 
thought of thy black and hardened heart. And 
were she otherwise, could not one spark of 
pily thaw the ice of thy impenetrable 
disposition. Cheer up, cheer up I Blanche ; 
my poor Blanche, look up, and tell this proud 
hard-hearted woman that if to err is mortal, 
to refuse compassion to the erring is devilish. 
Ha I ha I ha I Look at the picture of the 
Pharisee with a Prayer-book in his hand, ^nd 
a play-book in his pocket — with a text 
upon his lips, but beneath his tongue 
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detraction^ malice, sneering, lying, back- 
biting — ^there's a catalogue for you, as bad 
as the stock in trade of a disappointed cynical 
vinegar old maid/' 

This latter sentence was too much for 
Lady Esther ; she had borne all the rest with 
apparent equanimity, but at that her pent-up 
pride and rage could withstand no more. In 
truth, the torrent of invectives which Burnet 
had hastily poured forth amazed and con- 
founded her, for it was, perhaps, the first time 
in her life that she had been used so roughly ; 
but those last few words called up all her 
indignation, and no sooner had he paused 
than she began to reply in no measured terms. 
It was not, however, in the same cynical 
manner in which she had attacked poor 
Blanche ; she had now met even more than 
her match, her former battery had been opened 
in all the powerful severity of sarcasm and 
inuendo, the present was carried on with all 
the impotence of passionate and open wrath. 
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Toung Burnet listened, without attempting 
to interrupt, with a quiet smile of triumph 
on his lip, which had such an effect upon the 
already provoked lady, that, finding her words 
had no effect, she burst into a flood of angry 
tears, and almost ran out of the room, thereby 
causing a whole host of servants, who had 
been listening at the door, to make a headlong 
retreat in all directions, highly pleased at 
what they had heard. 

"He I hel hel" laughed young Vince, 
" that's devilish good — ^it serves my old aunt 
light — she is regularly dumb-foundered." 

And, so pleased was young hopeful, that he 
actually raised himself to ask if he could 
render any assistance. 

" Much," replied Burnet, firmly ; " we shall 
need not merely help, but countenance and 
protection before the night is over." 

The indolent young man found he had gone 
too far in his offer, when he perceived by the 
turn things had taken it might lead him into 
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difficulties ; so he beat a retreat — ^he had not 
intended offering protection — a trifling sum 
of money — or — he knew not exactly what. 

** You can, you must/' exclaimed Bumet, 
^* come to ' the Out-houses.' " 

At the mention of the " Out-houses," the 
indolent young man actually started, and 
turned pale. 

"What do youknow about the Out-houses?'* 
he asked in a tremulous voice. 

"Everything," was the emphatic reply, 
" I came here to dissuade you. I wished to 
dissolve the conspiracy ; but I find I cannot 
do it. I must have the means of taking this 
unhappy innocent from England, and to 
accomplish this I will join the faction. I 
know all your plans — all your haunts. I, 
too, will be a conspirator." 

His terribly wild laugh appalled young 
Yince; there was something in it so 
expressive of anguish, deep and heart-rending 
anguish. A sigh or a tear maj express some 
kinds of misery, but when a man laughs in 
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the bitterness of his spirit his misery mast be 
fearful indeed. 

"Here/s to the faction I" cried Burnet, 
seizing the flask, ^^ here's to the fsiction I in 
the name of William of Orange, and Blanche 
Stewart I" 

** For the love of heaven I '* said young 
Vince, " speak not so loud, or you will bring 
ruin upon us all. We are in danger enough 
from the bold and unscrupulous schemes of 
Lawton, and the levity of Frank Middleton ; 
but thou art a more reckless brawler than 
them all." 

"You say well," said Burnet, calmly 
replacing the flask, without having tasted its 
contents. ** I have no right to tamper with 
men's lives, and if I cannot assist, I will not 
endanger you." 

" What shall I do— what shall I do," cried 
young hopeful, with the despair of a child 
who has broken a favorite toy. 

"Do?" said Burnet, "why make the best of 
your way out of the conspiracy — ^you are not 
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fitted for such schemes — and it were a pity to 
stain your broidered vest with a traitor's blood. 
Tat, man I thy blood is not hot ei^ongh for a 
conspirator. I speak roughly, but 1 mean 
kindly, and • for the good advice I give you, 
for once shake off thy indolent habit — ^play 
the man — accompany us and give us your 
countenance to the Outhouses." 

"Well, waitl" said the ever unready 
youngster, but his sentence was cut short by 
the impetuous Burnet. 

" Wait I That is what I never did and never 
could do — and at this time, moments are 
more precious than days would be in less 
perilous times. If you cannot or will not 
come at once, we must go alone, yet for 
the sake of this dear, innocent dove, I would 
not rush headlong into a nest of hornets — 
there are some there who can sting smartly." 

At this juncture, James Burnet was inter- 
rupted by the return of Lady Esther Vincei 
accompanied by the butler, cook, footman. 
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gardener, stable boy, and, in fact, by all her 
avaOable force of men servants. 

"Now!" she cried, "let's see who dares 
to utter a word of disrespect to me, and I will 
have him kicked down stairs like a cur." 

" Kicked I " said the fiery Burnet, " Why 
look you, lady : if your motley crew dare to 
move h&nd or foot, or oflFer me the slightest 
insult, I will spit them all, as easily and as 
cleverly as your man-cook would a dozen 
of larks! — and as for your clack, — I have 
heard the blood-hound growl, and take little 
heed of the hiss of a grey goose." 

At this retort. Lady Esther became red and 
white by turns, and her rage so ungovern- 
able that Burnet, to prevent any serious par- 
oxysm, took Blanche by the waist, raised her 
as if she had been a child, and quitted the 
room. 

Their exit was the culmniating point with 
Lady Esther, and she went off into a first-rate 
fit of hysterics. 
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Burnet paused, as soon as he got outside 
the house, to consider what was best to be 
done; but when Blanche related to him 
the insult she had received and the dan- 
ger and hardship she had undergone, a fit of 
ungovernable rage succeeded his irresolution. 
^^ I will beard the dastardly villains in their 
den — I will crush the ruffians' heads on the 
ground!" he almost screamed; and with a 
fearful oath, he half carried, half led Blanche 
towards the " Outhouses." ' 
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been thrown; and no small amount of disquiet 
was experienced whea they reflected that they 
were joined in a most dangerous cause, with 
such wild and reckless men — whilst the only 
consolation that suggested itself was, that they 

had one and all sworn to act and to suflfer 

» 

together, and that the danger was equally 
great to them all. 

" Where is Hardbottle to-night ?' enquired 
Frank Middleton of his next brother con- 
spirator. Sir Richard Jenkins, " I marvel why 
he keeps away ; but I suppose he has got the 
companionship of a magnum of Burgundy 
and does not care to leave it. I know they 
are too good friends to part. Jack would 
have made a capital Lord or Duke ; like him 
the song-book says was drowned in a cask of 
ale—" 

" A butt of Malmsey, you mean, Frank 
Middleton," said Sir Eichard, who had 
something to say upon every topic. " You 
should take shame to y ourself for reading so 
carelessly." 
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" Malmsey was it/' replied Frank, laughing; 
"well*it does not much matter whether it 
was ale or wine, but I think it must have 
been a queer sight to see a man over head 
and ears in a cask of wine — and as queer a 
death-'* 

" Don't you think you could be better em- 
ployed than talking so absurdly," interrupted 
Law ton, " when there are such serious matters 
to consider ?" 

" So we could, Lawton," returned Middle- 
ton; "but I was born with a loose tongue 
and a high head. They always go togeth jr ; 
and, for the life of me, I cannot see why we 
should sit mumchance in a corner. When 
there's necessity for action, my hand and my 
sword are both ready ; but as far as head 
work goes, why, Lawton, I leave that for you 
and the parson to settle." 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Jack Hardbottle with Lawton's ser- 
vant at hid heels — Jack was pale, but became 

VOL. II. a 
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flashed under the general gaze, as every eye 
was turned upon him. Not that we would for a 
moment be guilty of so great an indiscretion as 
to assert that the ruffian blushed, for that was 
Bcarcely within the range of his capabilities 
— it was rather the crimson hue of anger in- 
duced by this inopportune degree of attention. 
As to Jack's complexional changes, fear made 
him pale and anger made him red. But 
shame — if he really knew that emotion — only 
deepened the sullen scowl of his countenance. 
That countenance, which now grew black as 
midnight, for, not being aware that he had 
been the subject of conversation, he could not 
understand the great attention that his entrance 
excited, and felt as though his late infamous 
attempt upon Blanche Stewart was written on 
his forehead. 

It was a period of doubt and anxiety, when 
men were nervously alive to suspicion and 
distrust. Hardbottle exchanged a glance 
with Law ton, and the latter seemed in some 
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measure to partake of the former's anxiety. 
This did not escape the eye of the inquisitive 
Sir Richard Jenkins. 

'* What's the matter, Hardbottle/' he ex- 
claimed, ^^ you look as though you had seen 
an apparition — I trust you have brought no 
ill news ?'' 

*' I have heard none, Sir Richard," replied 
Hardbottle. 

" Then why the devil do you put on the 
face of a knight of the rueful countenance," 
asked Frank Middleton. " Why, Jack, you 
look as happy as a weeping cherub on a 
tombstone." 

Jack's faced turned from white to red. 

'^ Why, look at him. Sir Richard ; fierce 
anger has taken the place of woe," said Frank. 
" What ails the man ?" 

" 1 have met with a great disappointment," 
said Hardbottle, in as mild a tone as he was 
capable, intending thereby to stop further 
enquiry, but Middleton was not so easily 
satisfied. 

a 2 
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" Met with a disappointment ! Unfortunate 
man I Has your house tumbled down, or one 
of your ships foundered, or have you parted 
with your glass of Burgundy ? A disappoint- 
ment I Is it love or law ? Come, Jack, out 
with it — out with it — let us sympathise and 
condole — and — ' ' 

" I see no right that you have to question 
me as if I were a school-boy," said Jack, 
petulantly, impatient of the continued gaze 
which Frank's questions were drawing upon 
him. " My concerns are private, and not to 
be opened for the benefit of the public." 

" Hardbottle is right," put in Lawton, 
equally interested in concealing the real state 
of affairs. "He is quite right, and Middle- 
ton is wrong to pry into his secrets." 

" Well, upon my soul now, what do you 
think of that I" exclaimed Frank, "here is 
a row about nothing. Why, Lawton, you 
had better jut the tongues of the faction in 
your pocket, and then you can have all the 
talk to yourself. I did but speak in jest, and 
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upon my soul you turn upon me a brow that 
might fit a judge on the bench. Never bite 
your lips at me, Law ton ; if your gall rises 
you know where the handle of your sword 
lies." 

"I were unwise to draw it upon such a prat- 
ing parrot as you, Middleton If words 
were to win the day, you might lead the van 
to victory." 

" I can wield other things than words, and 
of that you may be sure at any time and 
place that may best suit you ; and as for this 
affair of Hardbottle's— " 

" Why, it is nought," interrupted Driscol ; 
the cool, common sense of this man con- 
spicuously displaying itself. He saw that 
Hardbottle's mysterious manner had excited 
attention and some alarm, and in the present 
state of things the smallest mystery became 
a matter of great importance ; they conjec- 
tured more than reality ; and he hastened to 
set them right. 
• ** Ye are all on the wrong scent," he said. 
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" Your friend did but seek the favor of a 
village maiden, and the lass has given him 
the slip." 

" Is that all," cried Middleton laughing. 

There were some, however, who still looked 
grave and doubtful. 

" Why, surely," said Hardbottle, summoning 
up more courage, ** there is no great harm in 
kissing a pretty girl under the greenwood." 

" Yes, but there is harm," said Sir Richard, 
" when secresy and concealment are resorted 
to. It more or less concerns all those whose 
influence and patronage are brought to bear 
upon our present movements, and who are 
implicated in whatever is done, by every 
member of the faction. It does, as I said, 
concern us all, and caution and circumspec- 
tion are absolutely necessary — for a woman's 
face, however pretty, is not worth a man's 
head.'' 

** Yes," added the Independent, " when one 
has set his hand to the good cause, there is 
harm in becoming a man of licence and im<- 
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morality. How think you that the cause can 
prosper with us, if profaneness and licentious- 
ness are permitted among us. 

"Moreover/' said the worthy old clergy- 
man, *' there are evil reports abroad; the 
robbery of Master Goodman, though hushed 
up, is not forgotten, and it's the more thought 
of that, to the public eye, it is clothed in 
mystery — for mystery is like a bright veil 
thrown upon a dark object, which draws the 
eye to what it would conceal. Then, again, 
the brutal attack upon that young foreigner 
is shrewdly suspected to have been perpetrated 
by one of our faction ; and Sir Richard has 
lost cast by diverting suspicion. More- 
over, it is said, that Susan Burnet hath 
been grossly insulted by a cavalier. This is 
n rt well, sirs — this is not well ; it will alarm 
right thinking men, and offend Heaven I" 

Lawton and Hardbottle turned to each of 
the speakers ; in the face of the former might 
be seen an expression of contempt — in that 
of the latter considerable apprehension. 
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Driscol, who felt extremely annoyed and 
vexed that his master should have entered 
into such matters, was about to make some 
remark, when he was interrupted by the loud 
challenge of the sentinel, closely followed 
by a pistol shot. 

In a moment every man was on his feet ; 
swords were drawn from their scabbards, 
pistols were handled, and in the breathless 
silence that ensued the jarring click that 
bespoke their preparation for immediate use 
might be distinctly heard. A few moments 
of deep and painful interest elapsed, then 
with a loud crash the doors flew open, and 
James Burnet, with Blanche in his arms, 
appeared at the opening. There was a mur- 
mur of surprise as he came forward, but all 
stood in still and speechless astonishment as 
he advanced and placed his burden upon a 
stool, whilst some of the members closed the 
doors behind him. 

Burnet seemed dazzled by the light, and 
stupified by the excitement and strangeness 
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of the scene. But soon recovering himself, 
he deliberately walked to the end of the 
table, and gazing round him said : 

'* Treason hath many a noble heart here — 
and to such I appeal. There are many here 
who would blush to be called a coward ; let 
him who has had the cowardice to attack a 
defenceless woman stand forward." 

The eyes of all were turned upon Hard- 
bottle, in consequence of having heard the 
previous conversation. 

^^Art thou the man?" exclaimed James, 
directed by the general glance, " art thou the 
man?" And he looked upon Hardbottle 
with an eye of ineffable scorn, abhorrence, 
and contempt. It was like the glance of the 
tiger upon the prey in his power. The fine 
form of the young man seemed to dilate as 
though he would (to continue the simile) have 
pounced upon his victim, while Hardbottle 
appeared as if he would shrink into him- 
self. He could not meet the steady gaze of 

G 5 
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Burnet, and stood the very picture of a 
detected villain. 

"Tliou miserable viper I" at length Burnet 
cried, " for whom, from the first moment that 
I saw thee^ I felt disgust and abhorrence. I 
once had my hand upon your throat, and by 
the heaven above, if ever I have occasion to 
clutch that rufiianly throat again I will strangle 
thee I or crush thee as I would the most 
loathsome reptile I" 

Then turning to the conspirators he said : 
" Men and Englishmen, your presence here 
proclaims your love of freedom, and your 
hatred of slavery and oppression. There is 
no slavery so vile, no bondage so ignominious 
as those of the dark and evil passions. You 
are leagued together in the noble cause 
of civil and religious liberty, I beseech you 
to throw away worthless imolements — leave 
not a blot upon your fame, nor stake your 
credit on the paltry pretext, that the end 
sanctifies the means. It ought to be your 
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policy to cany the hearts of men with your 
enterprise. Is it possible, think you, to ac- 
complish this while outrage And crime dis- 
grace that enterprise ? I see in this assembly 
men who are capable of the blackest crimes I 
I recognize one whom it was my good fortune 
to prevent committing an act of robbery, if 
not of murder" (here Burnet looked full at 
Lawton); ^^and.I maintain that his agency, 
and that of the valiant Hardbottle, is a stain 
upon the noble cause you advocate as well as 
upon yourselves." 

^^ And thou art a proper man to challenge 
our association," — said Lawton, "I have 
heard of one who quitted his father's house, 
and well nigh broke his father's heart, to 
follow gamblers and drunkards, who himself 
became a gambler, a drunkard, and a profligate 
— art thou the man ? " 

** I am — I am," cried Burnet, " and worse 
than all that has been said of me — or rather, 
I should say, I have been, for I have made a 
bold and a firm plunge to get out pf the 
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current of vice and folly, even when it was 
running the strongest, and now I ^m tho 
victim of untoward circumstances, which 
seem to drag me back to crime and misery — 
I am heart-sick and spirit-broken, and the 
sorest point of all is, that 1 have deserved 
the taunts that such a vile, worthless char- 
acter as you, and such as you can assail me 
with/' The young man paused for want of 
breath, and the whole assembly remained in 
the most profound silence. His impressive 
manner demanded, we should say, enforced 
attention^ at length he proceeded, " I am 
come hither to join the faction." 

"The faction,'' said Lawton, with his usual 
sneer, "are no doubt highly honoured; but is 
it certain that they will admit one so highly 
esteemed ? " 

" They must — they shall 1 lam an associate 
in feelings and in circumstances. You are 
(many of you) men of broken fortunes and 
blasted prospects — so am I. Some of you are 
the slaves of misery and remorse — so am I. All 
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equally guilty (for there is a guilt in treason) 
so indeed, at this moment, am I/' 

" But we have the power of choosing our 
associates/' said Lawton. 

" I deny that — for your secret is mine ; — 
you are as much in my power as I am in 
yours/' said Burnet. 

" If that secret be all, it might easily be 
buried with your body," — said Lawton, cock- 
ing a pistol, with the trigger of which he had 
for some time been playing, " You shall 
choke upon an ounce of lead, rather than that 
you shall speak the word that would ruin 
us all." 

" You dare not fire," said Burnet, firmly 
and calmly, " There are those around me who • 
would not countenance a murderer — you dare 
not fire upon an unarmed man/' and he cast 
his sheathed sword upon the ground." 

"Tempt me not too far," cried Lawton 
" self-defence is not murder. I have shot a 
man for far less oflfence then bearding me." 
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" What, for wearing a long purse ?'* said 
Burnet, looking straight at Driscol. 

The most maligant and ungovernable 
passion darkened the features of Lawton, and 
he fired, but, at the moment he did so, Frank 
Middleton, who had been watching his every 
motion, knocked up his arm, and the ball 
shattered the tiles of the roof. 

" Come, LawtoD," cried Middleton *' this is 
beyond a joke, men's lives are not to be 
trifled with in that fashion I" 

" It behoves every man in this league to 
look into this transaction — there is neither 
reason nor prudence in it. If such deeds are 
done, the sooner the faction is broken up the 
better,'' said Sir Eichard, with energy, 

" It was a most cruel, a most unholy and 
uncalled-for attack," said the clergyman. 

" Thou shalt do no murder," added the 
Independent. 

*' I do not mean, for a moment, to deny," 
said Frank Middleton, ^^ that Master Lawton 
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is both a useful and efficient member of our 
fraternity, and an accredited agent of our 
good fiiends in Holland ; but I do say, that 
he is not to be lord and master over the whole 
of us. And as for James Burnet, if he will 
declare himself to be a good man and true, he 
has as much right to join the faction as any 
one here." 

As this sapient speech was unanswerable, 
Burnet was at once admitted a member of the 
conspiracy. Truth to say, his presence was 
hailed by many of the moderate men with 
pleasure, as that of one who would be likely to 
make a stand against the arrogant presumption 
of Lawton, who had acquired such complete 
ascendancy over the whole party, that no one 
had hitherto ventured to oppose him in the 
open and unflinching manner in which Burnet 
was likely to do. They felt that Lawton was 
leading them farther, or at least faster, than 
they desired to go. His open violence, 
and that of his reckless friends made them 
exceedingly uneasy and somewhat doubtful 
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as to whether they were upon safe ground — 
apprehensive that they might be precipitated 
into immediate danger by an unseen train 
laid beneath their feet. 

James Burnet was admitted into the as- 
sociatioif, and the usual oath of sccresy (vas 
administered to him, a ceremony viewed with 
sullen silence by Lawton and his immediate 
partizans. 

Burnet had stipulated for the protection 
of Blanche Stewart, who had looked from him 
to the speakers alternately, with a face of 
deep dejection, an enquiring and implor- 
ing eye, and an air of passive resignation, 
which contrasted strangely with her former 
vivacious hilarity both of look and manner. 
Her dress was disordered, her hair hung 
about her neck and shoulders drenched with 
rain, but the same lovely countenance was 
there — the bright blue eyes, gentle and meek, 
which, through the tears that terror and dis- 
tress had brought into them, appeared half 
disposed to laugh — ^the same rosy lips, which 
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in their fulness seemed expressly formed for 
mirth and joyfiilness. At first she had been 
confused and dazzled by the light — the vio- 
lent crash of the door had stunned her — the 
pistol shots rang so wildly in her ears that 
she could scarcely either see or hear anything 
— added to all this, the faces of so many un- 
known, and in some cases of ferocious-looking 
men, staring with curious and licentious gaze 
— made her shrink abashed and dread- 
fully alarmed. After a time, however, as her 
reason resumed its sway, she began to re- 
cognize some well-known and familiar faces 
— she saw the good clergyman, and at once it 
struck her that where he was there could be 
no wrong. She heard the voice of James 
Burnet, and she felt where he was no harm 
could happen to hen She was at once con- 
signed to the care and protection of the 
reverend gentleman, who promised, that 
for the present his house should be her 
home. To this arrangement, Burnet not only, 
acceded but was grateM for, and poor Blanche 
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clung to the worthy pastor with child-like 
confidence. 

After the admission of the new mem- 
ber, it was proposed that the assembly 
should separate, when some one named the 
vaults under Oakfield Hall as being admirably 
adapted for the concealment of arms, or 
even as a place of meeting, and asked Burnet 
if he thought it possible to procure the use of 
them. 

" Why, sir," was his reply, " my father is 
a man of reason and religion — no oflfence to 
our worthy pastor — he holds that the only 
lawful sword is the word of truth, and he 
hath a strange quaker-like prejudice in favour 
of peace. Judge then, gentlemen, how little 
chance there is of his joining our association. 
And as for hiding the weapons in the vault 
without his knowledge (which is next to im- 
possible) it would implicate him, in case of 
discovery — and that I will never consent 
to — no, not for England's throne I '' 

*^ There may be another method," said Law- 
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ton, haughtily, the first words he had spoken 
for some time — "there is another way." 

"I see none, sir," was Burnet's laconic 
reply. 

"Perhaps he might be induced to quit 
Oakfield Hall," continued Lawton. 

" Quit Oakfield I Dream not of such an im- 
probable event. Why, sir, he was bom there, 
his childhood was passed there — ^his youth 
and middle age have grown up there, and to 
quit the place would break the old man's 
heart; as well might you tear up the old 
ivy by its roots that has grown into every 
hole and comer of the building. I verily 
believe there is not a stone that has not a 
place in his affections, and if he dies not there 
his spirit will haunt the old place afler his 
death." 

"That is a very delightful and graphic 
picture that you have drawn. I am very 
distressed," said Lawton, with an ill-concealed 
smile of triumph about his mouth, "to be 
obliged to make public duty, and the well- 
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being of this assembly, override private 
friendship. The house and vaults we must 
have ; and therefore I am compelled to claim 
them, as the long absent and legitimate pos- 
sessor — Sir Gerald Howard I" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



We finished the preceding chapter very 
abruptly for the very sufficient reason that 
the scene which ensued, by the announcement 
of Sir Gerald Howard, was one defying de- 
scription. 

Various were the feelings called up by 
this unlooked-for event, but to James Burnet 
it came like a thunder clap; The evident 
triumph of Sir Gerald over himself was pain- 
ful enough, but the much more agonizing 
apprehension of what his family would suffer 
paralized the young man. He recollected 
that his poor father had borrowed money on 
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the estate to supply his extravagances, and 
for which money he would have to account 
to Sir Gerald. So much for the principal 
party concerned. Then came the worthy 
clergyman and others, who were by no means 
pleased to be associated, and to find them- 
selves connected with a man of such notorious 
and infamous character — a profligate and a 
gambler I Then there were others who were 
glad to find in their leader a man of influence 
and ability, by whose means they would 
secure Oakfield Hall for their treasonable 
purposes. Others there were too who, 
deploring the dissensions and divisions which 
they saw, now more than ever, were creep- 
ing into their counsel, at once proposed what 
had been already hinted, the dissolution of 
the conspiracy. The proposal was hailed 
with much sympathy by a considerable 
number of those who were heartily tired of 
the dangers by which they were surrounded. 
Others too there were, who, enjoying the 
convenience of something like a common 
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purse, energetically opposed the breaking up 
of the faction. 

The discussion was at length ended by Sir 
Gerald Howard, who reminded the assembled 
conspirators that he was in possession of 
letters and documents which, should they 
decide upon the breaking up of the faction, 
he would at once place in the hands of the 
government. He aflfected great indignation 
at their want of confidence in him as the 
accredited agent of Holland. After some 
further disputation the meeting broke up, and 
the conspirators dispersed themselves to their 
various residences, many of them returning 
with feelings of deep anxiety, and regret at 
being engaged in so dangerous an undertak- 
ing with persons of such unscrupulous disposi- 
tions, and especially uneasy at finding them- 
selves at the mercy of so desperate and so 
daring a man as Sir Gerald Howard. 

[f the spirits of those who left that meeting 
were depressed and their hearts burdened with 
the dread of coming sorrow, how much 
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greater was the depression and dread of ap- 
proaching trouble in the mind of James 
Bnmet, who vainlj endeavoured to crush 
thought or reflection, that thought which can- 
not be crushed bj all the ingenuity man pos- 
sesses, that reflection which told him in vivid 
characters he had brought inevitable ruin and 
disgrace on his family, for — well aware how his 
&ther would be treated by the cruel villain 
and reckless highwayman, Law ton — ruin must 
be certain* 

To prevent as much as possible the scandal 
and confusion which must arise from the 
attempted abduction of Blanche Stewart — 
to appease her friends, and to prevent them 
making an investigation, which might prove 
dangerous to the conspirators, it was deemed 
advisable to apprise them of her being under 
the protection of the worthy paston 

Blanche, it is true, had but few friends 
who would be likely to bestir themselves 
about her, with the exception of Goodman 
and the Bumets ; but it was deemed essential 
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that they should be informed of the fact with- 
out loss of time, indeed that very niglit, and 
the worthy clergyman volunteered to go 
to Oakfield Hall for that purpose. On his 
arrival he found that Goodman and Susan 
Burnet had only just arrived, having gone 
round by the cottage, and were in consultation 
with the elder Burnet and his wife and Emile 
as to which would be the most desirable plan 
of proceeding in search of Blanche. The 
young foreigner was for procuring horses and 
men, and rousing the whole neighbourhood. 
Burnet thought it better to seek his son, who 
was the most deeply interested party. The 
arrival of the pastor closed the council; he 
merely informed them that Blanche had 
been rescued by James, and was for the 
present committed to his care; but not a 
word did he utter about the ruffians by whom 
the poor girl had been spirited away. His 
information, however, was all sufficient for 
the Burnets and Emile, but Goodman re- 
tired, wondering who were the villains, and 
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whether they had any connection with the 
objects of his suspicion. The clergyman did 
not venture to say a word about Sir Gerald 
Howard, for the worthy man knew that in- 
telligence would not long be withheld, and 
would come soon enough. 

The morning came, and with it the period 
fixed for Emile's departun^ ; but still he 
lingered at Oakfield Hall ; he could not go. 
There was a fascination* in those sylvan 
scenes, those woodland walks, those over- 
hanging trees and shady lanes, from which 
he could not tear himself. The old house, 
too, seemed to have a charm for him ; the old 
doors, the antiquated windows, the carving of 
the mantel-pieces, for they were all instinct 
with the spirit of Susan Burnet. The face of 
that lovely woman haunted him — he listened 
for her light foot along the passage — the 
rustle of her dress whenever a door was 
bpened. He was one of those ardent, yet 
sensitive beings, who feel so much, yet show 
so little. Not that his devotion to Susan 
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Burnet could be concealed, for it showed 
itself in every word, look, and gesture, even 
to the least attentive observer ; but he was 
utterly unconscious that it was so patent to 
those around, and would have endured much 
rather than that it should have been known. 
After the first three or four days, his 
wound, "though rendering him weak and 
laQguid, had not prevented him from rising 
and taking gentle exercise, indeed it was par- 
ticularly recommended by the medical 
attendant, and Susan became his constant 
companion. She showed him all her favourite 
walks, she related to him all the legendary 
tales attached, not merely to the Old Priory, 
but to the neighbourhood. At first the 
youth listened attentively, and felt deeply 
interested in all that he heard, and was 
delighted with the lovely scenery, through 
which they walked ; but after a day or two 
these pleasant tales and pleasant walks 
were no longer heard or seen by him, he 
saw nothing but the face and figure of the 
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young girl by his side, or if he did, it was 
only because those scenes were described by 
her. At first, too, the young foreigner di- 
lated with all the enthusiastic admiration of a 
romantic spirit upon the splendid scenery, the 
towering mountains, the charming lakes of 
his native country; and of the wondrous 
works of art, and natural productions that he 
had seen in his travels ; but like the wood- 
land walks and the scenery around Oakfield, 
at that time he cared neither for art nor 
science, for mountains nor lakes, nor for his 
native land; he described all — he told all, 
only for the purpose of detaining Susan by 
his side. She, too, was as much delighted as 
he ; not however, at first with him, but his 
glowing descriptions. 

She walked by his side, or sat mute and 
motionless, gazing into his face with silent 
astonishment, as he enthusiastically pro- 
ceeded and opened to her ardent and enquir- 
ing mind fresh and new sources of investiga- 
tion. She was astonished at the extent of in- 
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formatioii her companion possessed, which to 
her mind appeared almost marvellous in one 
80 yomig. She felt that there was no ex- 
aggeration, that it was the simple, felicitous 
colouring that truth received from the mind 
through which it was conveyed to her, A 
mind well stored with genius, intelligence, 
and feeling. 

Happily passed those two or three days that 
succeeded the comparative convalescence of 
Emile ; both conscious of that which 
thousands are constantly feeling — that time 
spent pleasantly, passes speedily. But in the 
case of these two young people. Time seemed 
so crowded with events that it appeared much 
longer than reality. Scarcely a week since 
the youth had arrived at the *' Royal Oak" — 
had been wounded by robbers and conveyed 
to Oakfield Hall, and the whole history of his 
life, his thoughts, his feelings, was laid bare to 
Susan Burnet. The state of his heart was 
not, could not, be long kept secret, either 
from Susan or those around her, for although 
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tbey conversed in a language not understood 
by those of her family who were with them, 
they could not but be suspicious from the 
earnest and deep feelings he exhibited whilst 
addressing the young girl — the animated eye, 
the impressive gesture, and the deep tone of 
affection whilst talking with her were such as 
to convince those around that his feelings 
were deeply interested in his j oung companion ; 
and Goodman, and the Bumets, were sur- 
prised to see Susan receive, with the utmost 
coolness, what appeared to others the language 
of passionate, ardent love. It is true that 
they forgot Emile was a foreigner, and 
possessed the air and manner of his country- 
men, which to an Englishman appear 
florid, and at times extravagant, whea they 
say so much and mean so little ; but the im- 
pressive manner in which he addressed her, 
although tbey knew not what he said, in- 
ferred more to them than to Susan, who did 
know. 

But Susan Burnet, as has been before 
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stated) did not remaiii long blind to the tmth, 
and when she did perceive it, was aston- 
ished that she had not seen it sooner. The 
day of the funeral of poor old dame Stewart 
was one of sorrow and darkness to the joung 
foreigner, for Susan was necessarily absent 
from him. He knew he coold not walk so 
far as the qpiieti peacefal churchyard, so he 
persuaded both himself and the young girl 
that a little gentle horse exercise would be 
beneficial to him, and in this way at a short 
distance he hovered about the place of sepul- 
ture and watched the funeral procession, or 
rather one of the mourners. He waited to see 
the party separate, and Goodman and his two 
lovely young friends depart to the cottage. 
He then rode round the village at a somewhat 
quicker pace than his present strength war- 
ranted his doing, but w en he came near the 
cottage he pulled up his horse into as slow a 
pace as it was possible, and again he rode 
round the village, and again slackened his 
pace as he nean d the cottage. He would not 
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on any consideration have intruded upon the 
mourners, but it was a matter of sincere grati- 
fication to him to be enabled to gaze upon the 
habitation which contained the loved form of 

Susan Burnet. 

« 

In his way back to Oakfield Hall, he passed 
the spot on which he had been attacked and 
wounded ; and, lover-like, he thought he would 
have gladly received another wound, so that 
he could have enjoyed a second week of such 
exquisite bliss. 

Emile had seen little of James Burnet 
during his detention at Oakfield Hall, and 
we are bound to say that he was not sorry to 
have been so much alone with his tender 
nurse. James's desire of dispersing the faction 
had occupied his whole time and attention, 
and consequently kept him much away from 
his family. Emile, however, felt the deepest 
gratitude for his friend's protection, and had, 
in truth, become warmly attached to the 
fi'ank and free-spirited brother of Susan ; but 
he feared that James might claim too much of 
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his company, and thus unintentionally inter- 
fere with his enjoyment of his sister's society. 
Oh, what a selfish passion is love I how it 
interferes with and throws aside friendship. 
Love and Friendship are two great lights of 
human life, but the greater eclipses the lesser. 
Honest Will Shakspeare makes one of his 
characters say — 

** In love, who regards friend," 

And , though the words were put into the 
mouth of a consummate rascal, there must be 
a good deal of human nature in them, or they 
would not have emanated from so truthful a 
delineator of Nature as the Bard of Avon. 

The attempt to spirit away Blanche made 
Emile feel extremely indignant; but it had 
one soothing and pleasing effect upon him, it 
brought home Susan, with whom he sat and 
speculated upon the subject long after the 
pastor and Goodman had left the house ; and 
the youth, in his slightly-broken English 
(which Susan thought the prettiest English she 
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had ever heard), enlarged npon the topic be- 
yond all reasonable boands. Tet he continued 
to talk, and having discarded his habitual 
reserve, amused old Burnet with numerous 
remarkable events that he had heard of, but 
noticed not that Mrs. Burnet sat nodding in 
her chair. All this talk was to detain 
Susan, who, it is true, did not speak, but she 
was there. One or two audible snores from 
the old lady at length intimated to the young 
man that it was time to retire for the night, 
and even in this he, lover-like, found consola- 
tion, for it enabled him to press the hand of 
Susan, and, at the moment he did so, he 
would have given the world to have raised 
it to his lips, and yet for the world he would 
not have done it. 

The next morning brought Goodman to 
the Hall, to enquire for his god-daughter, after 
the agitating incidents of the previous night. 
The shrewd old man at a glance perceived 
the state of affairs between the two young 
people, and saw no harm in it ; if the young 
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man liked the young girl, and the young girl 
liked the young man — at least such were the 
strughtforward thoughts of the straightfbr-^ 
ward old man; still it seemed to him a queer 
thing to &S1 oyer head and ears in love on a 
week's acquaintance; but what amazed his old 
English heart as still more strange was-^why 
was the young foreigner going away I Why, 
now that they were both so happy, should he 
snap asunder that happiness I It was not 
long, however, that the cute old man argued 
the pros and cons ere he had made up his mind 
that the young man did not want to leave, 
and that all he desired was an excuse foi: 
remaining. Having come to this considerate 
conclusion, Goodman set about finding the 
excuse, and talked with Emile of the advan- 
tage of country air and quiet walks ; and of 
the disadvantage and the fatigue of travel- 
ling in his present weak state, and how he 
should like Emile to look over his farm, to 
see his horses and some famous cows, &c. 
&c. ; and, when the young man did consent 
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to prolong his stay for a fortnight or so, any 
one would have declared that he was really 
worried into it by Goodman's pertinacity. 

Had the kind-hearted old man known the 
degree of bliss — for it was more than happi- 
ness — the success of his scheme occasioned, it 
would have caused a thrill of delight through 
his own generous heart. It was from the flush 
that suddenly spread over the face and the 
brilliant flash that shot from the eyes of Susan 
Burnet, that Emile first ventured to entertain 
a thought, which had hitherto never reached 
his highest hopes. That the lovely girl should 
have regarded him with any feeling beyond 
that of an ordinary acquaintance, was never 
till that moment within the verge of his 
most sanguine expectations. Not only did 
Emile make this discovery, but Susan saw 
that he had done so ; and although the dis- 
covery brought the blood to her face and 
neck, she was eminently happy, for a con- 
viction rushed to her heart that the beloved 
and loving youth would not now quit England 
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without declaring his love for her. She felt 
that between them an entirely new phase had 
arisen, and in spite of the morning's meal 
passing withoat the accostomed viyacitj and 
animation, whilst in their place was hesita- 
tion, embarrassment, and want of words, 
there was intense and unspeakable happiness. 
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CHAPTER X. 



This is truly a world not only of striking 
changes, but of strong contrasts. Joy and 
sorrow — hope and fear — ^pleasure and pain — 
prosperity and adversity, succeed one another 
in rapid and continual revolution, each and 
all affording lessons and contributing to that 
moral education which is destined to make 
man what he ought to be, and to impress 
him the upon likeness which he should bear 
for an untried eternity. As the fruit and com 
are ripened and brought to perfection by 
alternate simshine and showers, so the charac- 
ter, and especially the moral character of man. 
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is matured and developed by the alternations 
of gladness and grief. 

The happiness of the morning, like the 
bright sunshine of an April daj, was soon to 
be overcast ; rumours were abroad — rumours 
of a most extraordinary nature — and the 
name of Sir Gerald Howard was whispered 
among men as connected with these rumours. 
He had declared his identity before numerous 
individuals, and the intelligence of his return 
was spreading like wildfire. It soon reached 
Oakfield Hall ; where it was at first hinted 
among the farm servants, and then, assuming a 
more definite form, was whispered in the ears 
of the elder Burnet. He heard Sir Gerald 
Howard's name pronounced by a labourer, and 
wondered what the man could possibly have to 
say about one so long unheard of. He paused 
to listen, and the rumoured return was made 
known to him. He became breathless with 
anxiety — sent for Goodman who had received 
jthe intelligence in a more definite form. 
He had been told that Sir Gerald was not 
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the Tillage ma in a per&ct fezmem.. Tben 
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gentrr, making ^Genld cnrae most hiuerly 
the foDj of his own headstrong pasraon, which 
had ihns, in a moment of pK^ne, hrong^ 
the ejes of all men upon him. That he, a 
aecret agent of tzeason and rebellion, should 
thus he stDgled out for general obaerration^ 
was most distressing ; and when he appeared 
in public and was recognised as Master 
Lawton, the strange man who had been seen 
prowling about the neighbourhood as the 
boon companion and associate of Frank 
Middleton and Jack Hardbotde — two men of 
more than questionable notoriety^ — he could 
haye gnawed his fingers with yexation. 
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The impudence of Frank Middleton which 
induced him to claim acquaintance with the 
Baronet might have been endured, but to 
extend that acquaintanceship to a familiarity, 
which the latter was compelled to submit to, 
and not merely to countenance Frank, but 
also his associate Hardbottle and several other 
ill-looking strangers (his immediate partizans 
in the conspiracy), was a severe trial to his 
pride. The yaiagers, simple and artless as 
they were, looked with considerable suspicion 
on these iU-looking strangers, and if Sir Gerald 
had not, with his usual tact, thrown half the 
responsibility on Sir Bichard Jenkins, they 
would have thought the new owner of Oakfield 
Hall little better than a leader of banditti — 
at least, in appearance. They might, too, 
have coupled the appearance of Lawton with 
the robberies which had so recently been 
perpetrated in so awkward a manner, had 
not Sir Richard borne the onus of the matter ; 
for he was known to be a restless, meddling, 
officious man, fond of making new acquain- 
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tances, and a dabbler in speculations, whicli 
often brought very questionable characters 
to his house. 

Under these circumstances, Sir Gerald got 
over the awkwardness of his dilemma by 
the declaration that he came in such a 
questionable shape from his desire to see and 
become acquainted with his tenantry unknown 
to them. But when it was suggested that a 
public dinner should be given, or some other 
demonstration made in honour of his return, 
he declined, by stating that pressing business 
would require his absence for some time ; and 
in the course of the day he left the neigh- 
bourhood disgusted and chagrined. 

After breakfast, Emile and Susan walked 
out to the garden, supremely happy in each 
other's society. Not a word of love had been 
spoken on either side, but both felt that 
hereafter they must be all or nothing to each 
other, and that the time had come to say so. 
Susan had never hesitated till that morning 
to walk with Emile, but she immediately 
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reflected that a ref asal to do so would be a balf 
confession. Emile had never taken Susan's 
hand withont some palpable excuse for doing 
so, nor had that hand, when taken, ever before 
trembled in his. 

We are not, however, so indiscreet as to 
record what was said on that occasion, because 
it would be so utterly uninteresting to our 
readers, compared with what it was to the 
young people themselves ; nor could we give 
their language due eflFect ; so we will content 
ourselves by saying that the foreigner had 
actually pressed that lovely girl's hand to his 
fervent lips, when a hasty step alarmed the 
lovers, and Susan was summoned to attend 
her mother. From the distress apparent in 
the face of the messenger, Susan hastily 
quitted the garden, and Emile feeling sure 
something of importance had occurred, 
immediately followed her into the house. 
Old Burnet was seated in his elbow chair, 
his hands clasped, his face pale as death, 
and his whole appearance indicative of 
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extreme anxiety; Goodman stood by his side, 
evidently partaking of his Mend's anxiety, 
and showing symptoms of considerable 
agitation. Susan's mother, was not present, 
and the poor girl instantly knelt by her 
father's side, and, taking his hand, eagerly 
and tenderly, enquired the cause of his unhap- 
piness The young foreigner's innate delicacy . 
induced him to retire, and Goodman, stepping . 
after him, beckoned him into another room, 
where he related all the circumstances of the 
case. 

We will not describe the distress of all 
parties. Susan and Emile were placed in ft 
new position, and Ihe former would hear of 
no renewal of the subject of love between 
them. How narrow sighted is the whole 
human race — what little things become great 
in human life, was fairly illustrated in that 
morning's proceedings ; had Goodman failed 
to press the stay of Emile, the young man 
would have returned to Switzerland. • Had 
Emile failed to declare his affection in the 
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garden, Susan, would have allowed him no 
opportunity to do so afterwards, 

Emile felt that his presence at Oakfield 
Hall, under the circumstances, would be an 
intrusion, and "he gladly accepted Good- 
man's invitation to spend a few days at the 
farm. He was pleased with the blunt, honest- 
hearted old man, and he determined, if he 
found it requisite, to entrust him with his 
secret with regard to Susan. Reserved and 
diffident as the young man was, now that he 
was certain of Susan's aflFection for him, he 
displayed energy enough to combat any cir- 
cumstances in the case that opposed him 
— and though Susan, embarrassed by the 
change in her position, altered her demeanour 
towards him, he was not to be repulsed. 

A week passed over, and Sir Gerald Howard 
appeared not, but he was not forgetful of 
either his property or his revenge. Em- 
barrassed by his own folly, he was the more 
irate with James Burnet, who had driven 
him into a disclosure by which he became so 
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embarrassed, and he set his fertile brain to 
work to devise the most painful and degrading 
methods of revenge. Although the baronet 
put in no appearance, he employed a man of 
business, which man of business showed his 
aptitude by demanding not only the surrender 
of the estate, but an account of that particular 
property upon which old Burnet had raised 
money for his son. It was in vain that 
Burnet exhibited the improved condition of 
the estate — Sir Gerald was inexorable, and 
Burnet was likely to exchange Oakfield Hall 
for a prison. 

In this emergency, Emile proposed to Good- 
man that he should obtain money to assist 
his friends in their present difficulty -^he had 
unfortunately transmitted the purchase-money 
of his English property to Switzerland, pre- 
paratory to his going thither, but he could 
write and procure sufficient for the necessity 
of his friends. Goodman was delighted with 
this proposal and old Burnet was easily per- 
suaded into it, but Susan made the greatest 
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resistance. Goodman, however, over-ruled all 
her objections with hi^ concise expressive 
argument — comprised in the few syllables — 
** fiddle-de-dee !" So Emile started for London, 
and Burnet once more entertained the hope 
of escaping the horrors of a jail. 

There was one circumstance, however, 
which caused old Burnet the most poignant 
grief, even in the midst of his misfortunes : this 
was the lengthened and, as it appeared to him, 
studied neglect and absence of his son, who, 
he felt sure, must be aware of his situation, as 
well as of the cause of it ; and yet he came not 
to show any sign of pity, nor to speak one 
word of comfort or of consolation to his 
afflicted father. It was even said that James 
had been seen in the company of Sir Gerald 
when known by the name of Lawton, and it was 
quite certain that he was on intimate terms 
of friendship with Frank Middleton — and the 
question a^ose, naturally enough, in the 
minds of his family, was he also leagued with 
the very man by whom his father was dis- 
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tressed and oppressed? cruel — ungrateful — 
base— abandoned son I 

James needed not the vituperations of his 
incensed and afflicted father to fill the 
measure of his misery. He durst not look 
upon the sorrow he had unhappily created at 
Oakfield Hall, and he wandered about the 
country half mad with sorrow — half desperate 
with disappointment. 
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CHAPTER XL 



The spring was fast passing away and 
deepening into the more glowing beauties 
of summer: The woods, in their more perfect 
clothing, cast a deeper shadow and wore a 
richer tint around Oakfield Hall. Deep and 
dark was the blue of the smiling skies — 
I bright and fierce the burning rays of the 

meridian sun. The birds warbled their thrill- 
ing notes from the thick woods, and over-head 
the rooks cawed their harsh notes, giving to 
the scene that air of antiquity, which their 
habitation aWays denotes. Never did Oak- 
field Hall exhibit a more picturesque ap- 
pearance than it did on the morning when 
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its long supposed owner was destined to quit 
it. Emile had not returned, and Burnet was 
about to exchange his home for a prison. 

No wonder that the poor old man should 
have felt deep and bitter anguish on leaving 
the spot which had been the place of his birth, 
the happy home of his childhood, the solace of 
his middle life, and the hope of his age. 
There was not, nor had there been for years, 
a dream of his mind but Oakfield Hall had 
a share in it— it mattered not what com- 
prised the machinery, or who were the 
characters in those dramas of his imagination, 
the stage and scenery were always Oakfield 
and its surroundings. 

There might be something of worldliness 
in these day-dreams ; but however a man of 
reason and religion may deride ?and even- 
tually triumph over such feelings — nature 
. will assist its power, and as human beings 
we feel our griefs. In poor old Burnet's 
case there was no alleviation ; the painful 
reflection that the property had been wasted 
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upon a son whose ingratitude seemed even 
greater than his extravagance, filled up the 
measure of his misery. Great, however, as 
was the misery of the father, the deep, stem, 
and settled anguish pf the son was still 
greater. He who hurls a stone against 
Heaven will find it return upon his head and 
crush him. James Burnet's first faults had 
brought remorse and bitterness ; to amend 
these he had rushed headlong, without reason, 
into treason, urged by no patriotism, incited 
by no public feeling, instigated alone by pri- 
vate pique and personal advantage, and the 
result was agony. The bitter lesson had been 
learnt, the sad experience had been purchased, 
and he now knew that crime and punishment 
are cause and effect. True he was sincerely 
penitent, but his circumstances seemed des- 
perate, for he could not, bound as he was by 
a solemn oath, denounce the plot, — he could 
not save his father from disgrace and ruin — 
he could not rescue Blanche. 

The hour of one approached ; it was 
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the last that old Bnmet and his family 
were to spend at Oakfield Hall, and 
Emile BriflFault was still absent. The 
poor, dejected old man sat in his elbow- 
chair, with his arms crossed upon his breast, 
which he every now and then mifolded to 
turn over the leaves of a well-thumbed old 
book which lay upon the table, Susan and 
her mother sat at some distance and regarded 
him in silence. They knew that he was wise 
— they knew that he was pious; but they 
also knew that the failing of his nature was 
pride — not pride of person nor of position-r- 
but moral pride; and the present business 
seemed to affect his integrity. That he should 
have used the property of another, and 
especially for such a purpose, touched him to 
the quick. Both mother and daughter re- 
garded him with the most ardent and sincere 
aflfection, but that love was mixed with some- 
thing like fear. 

Goodman was in a state of the greatest 
excitement; he paced the floor with unequal 
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steps — now striding along with firm, quick, 
and long strides, and then relapsing into slow, 
heavy, stealthy, and uncertain footsteps. 
Never did a man's legs so develop the state of 
the mind, or betray the alternate vacillation 
between ire and indignation, on the one hand, 
and grief and commiseration, on the other. 
But Goodman's legs were not the only 
indicators of his mental condition ; his 
countenance, his gestures were all in keep- 
ing with his changing musings. As an ac- 
companiment to his mournful steps, his 
hands were folded in hopeless abandon- 
ment before him, until at length his step 
became firmer, and his hands unfolded to 
admit of his right being plunged into the 
palm of his left, with an energy which 
showed that some great and stern resolve was 
passing through his mind. Nor was his 
tongue altogether idle, for every now and 
then he muttered *' Poor Burnet ! poor old 
fellow I" which words, we are bound in truth 
to say, were accompanied with a whole torrent 
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of invectives, in which " infernal sconndrels ! 
blackguards I unhanged villains!" were dis- 
tinguishable. 

The most extraordinary part of the business 
was the continued absence of the young 
foreigner. Old Burnet cast occasional glances 
of quiet and anxious expectation from the 
window, whilst Susan thought that if he 
proved false there could scarcely be truth in 
Heaven. Hers was a double anxiety — first, 
that he should return and relieve her father's 
deep anxiety, and secondly, that he should 
prove himself worthy of the trust she had 
placed in him ; but when Goodman muttered 
something about " a confounded fickle-minded 
foreigner,'^ she thought her godfather had 
never looked so ugly, so crabbed, and so pre- 
judiced before. Their suspense, however, was 
soon ended, but not so their dejection. Emile 
was seen riding up the avenue, and Burnet 
breathed more freely ; but when the youth 
entered the room his step was so slow, his 
countenance so sorrowful, his whole demean- 
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our SO unlike that of benevolence hastening 
to assist the needy, that the hearts of all 
assembled sank again. Emile clasped the 
hand of old Burnet, but his gaze was on 
Susan, as he said : 

" There is not no any communing between 
France and England.'* 

This event occurred when a temporary 
suspension of communication took place 
between the two countries ; but temporary as 
it was, it placed the unhappy family of the 
Burnets in a position of difficulty and dis- 
tress. 

Here let us digress for a moment — to say 
how cautious should be the conduct of 
monarchs when even their most unimportant 
acts may be so detrimental to the happiness 
of multitudes. They ought to consider the 
remote consequences of their deeds, and take 
into consideration the minute ramifications 
into which public acts may extend through 
private life — ^not that we would for a moment 
wish to infer that public benefits should be 
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delayed for the injury that private interest 
might sustain ; all that we should urge upon 
law-makers is, that their acts should be based 
upon such principles of enlarged equity, as 
should advance the public and general good. 

'* Then T must go to prison/' said old 
Burnet sorrowfully. And the word smote 
mournfully upon the hearts of all his friends, 
for in those days, there was no grant 
of a * day's rule/ when debtors could leave 
the prison walls and wander where they 
pleased, so that they returned at night — there 
was no such thing as ' white washing,' racket 
playing, &c. ; then it was all misery, want, 
and disgrace. Susan wept bitterly but 
silently, while her mother threw herself into 
a chair, hid her face, wrung her hands and 
sobbed hysterically. 

The clock struck one, the extreme limit 
allowed for Burnet to remain at Oakfield 
Hall. A shout was beard. It was from the 
villagers, ever fond of change, cheering the 
approach of Sir Gerald Howard to the home 
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of his ancestors. The refusal of Susan to 
accept the honour of May-day Queen was still 
fresh in the memory and rankling in the 
hearts of the villagers, and their visit on the 
present occasion brought it back. in full force. 

They remembered the remarks made at the 
time by some of those who were present on 
May-day morning that " pride would have a 
fall/' and they now re-applied the adage with a 
sort of triumph in their own sagacity, which 
rendered the scene doubly pleasing to them. But 
let us not be unjust to the inhabitants of 
Thorpeton, they were not an obdurate race, 
nor was old Burnet unpopular with them, far 
from it ; — he had been a kind and considerate 
master to those whom he had employed — a 
courteous and obliging neighbour — a steady 
and unflinching friend — and there was among 
his domestic circle many, who exhibited a 
misty eye and a sorrowful heart. 

To the ignorant and vulgar of the peasantry 
— and they are ever the most forward and noisy 
on such occasions — he had committed the im- 
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prudence, or rather, we should say, the un- 
pardonable offence of raising himself above 
them. Nor could they enter into Susan's 
character; they could not understand how 
any one could prefer walking about green 
lanes, and wooded glades, and watering 
flowers, and reading books, and learning 
languages, and drawing landscapes, to the 
meiTy makings, and gossippings, and tea par- 
ties of village society. They could not ac- 
count for this upon any other principle than 
that of pride, and they resented this because 
they considered it personal. 

It is true, the proud man exalts himself, 
but it is at the cost of depressing others ; 
pride subsists upon comparisons-*-the proud 
man compares himself with those around him, 
and, as a matter of consequence, they suffer in 
his estimation by such comparison. Now 
this depreciating process is anything but 
agreeable, and the proud man becomes a sub- 
ject of personal dislike. We donH think 
pride, in itself, in the abstract, is the object 
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of man's dislike — ^no man considers himself 
injured by being called a proud man ; nor 
does he regard his own pride as anything very 
obnoxious; nay, some imagine it rather credit- 
able to be called proud ; but pride in another 
is a most abominable thing, because he may 
be the object of the scorn, and that touches 
his own pride. 

Now these very wise reflections are put 
forth to show why old Burnet received so 
little sympathy from his neighbours, although 
he was an aimable, kind-hearted, and a good 
man ; and how that want of sympathy was in 
some degree caused by the conduct of such 
an estimable, lovely, gentle, and in every 
way so worthy a being as his daughter. 
It was quite in vain that Susan worked 
and taught, made clothes for the poor, in- 
structed their children, visited the sick, and 
consoled and sympathised with the distressed. 
It was in vain that she never spoke evil of any 
human being — this, perhaps, was the true 
cause of her unpopularity among the gossips. 
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It was in vain that she was one of the best 
and kindest of created beings. She had com- 
mitted the unpardonable offence — we had 
almost said crime — of keeping herself to her- 
self; and that, of course, with the villagers, 
was denounced as pride. Now this would 
not have been considered any offence had 
Susan been bom and bred a lady; but she 
was only a lady in mind and manners, ap- 
pearance and education, feelings and actions, 
which everybody knows is nothing compared 
with being a bom and bred lady — Susan 
Burnet was the one — Lady Esther the other. 

The young foreigner had left the room, und 
Susan had followed him. 

" The rightful owner of Oakfield Hall is 
coming to take possession," she said, "and 
those shouts announce his near approach. This 
gives but brief time for bidding farewell, 
Emile, but it must be done, ai)d we must say 
farewell for ever ! " 

" Eh I dear, no — you will — you shall no — 
I no in that mind," said the youth, answering 
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her in English (so to speak), for Susan in 
her agitation had used her native tongue. 

*' This is trifling, Emile," she cried, '' what- 
ever folly might have been permitted formerly, 
it would be now madness." 

'^ What for be madness made out of folly, 
Susan?'' he asked. 

" Our position is now so diflFerent, Emile," 
she replied. " Though far inferior to you in 
situation and in mind, I was not then the 
daughter of penury and disgrace. The world 
would say — " 

*' Something absurd, foolish, Susan," in- 
terrupted the foreigner, "for that is what 
always will the world say. I^shall go to 
Norwich. " 

'' But, Emile." 

" I shall be going for to live at Norwich." 

" You must not think of it." 

*' I shall — I may live where it me please. 
When I first here come, I was infant, dull, 
stupid — one morning I discover secrfet — made 
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me man — ^not man only — but big, free, brave 



man." 



" But Emile— " 

" I do go, adieu — adieu ! '^ 

The young foreigner ran down stairs, 
mounted his horse, and rode oflf, while the 
arrival of Sir Gerald Howard and his at- 
tendants was the signal for old Burnet's de- 
parture. The good, but poor steward, was 
conveyed to jail, while his wife and daughter 
took up their abode in an humble lodging in 
the immediate vicinity of the prison ; and the 
best inn in Norwich was conscious of the pre- 
sence of an excellent customer, who paid his 
bills regularly and without grumbling, gave 
little or no trouble, and was a general favorite, 
though a foreigner. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



It was a bright moonlight night in Sep- 
tember, that a muster of the conspirators was 
made in the chase of Oakfield. Cases of 
pistols, carbines, and muskets had been smug* 
gled over from Holland, and concealed in the 
vaults beneath the house* The tramp of 
horses, the hum of men's voices, and the 
harsh command of the leaders, echoed through 
the woods. 

The little hamlet of Thorpeton slumbered, 
unconscious of the events which were tran- 
spiring in its neighbourhood, and it was only 
by the trampled turf, that any evidence of the 
meeting could, on the following day, have 
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been discovered ; but it had been an animated 
and exciting scene. Immediate danger there 
was none, for the conspirators had assembled 
in too great numbers for any actual oppo- 
sition, even had there been a military force 
in the neighbourhood ; but there was peril 
enough in the future to give deep interest to 
the present. Many of the men had drank 
deep to enable them to defy fear ; but above 
all, there was a common hazard that at- 
tracted man to man. 

The members of the faction, who are better 
known to us, sat apart from the rest. There 
was the fierce, turbulent, designing Sir Gerald 
Howard, and next to him, the base, sordid, 
cowardly Jack Hardbottle. The busy, med- 
dling, conceited Sir Richard Jenkins, with-his 
passive tool, Cecil Vince. The high-minded, 
impetuous and unhappy James Burnet, with 
his light-hearted and reckless companion, 
Frank Middleton — the zealous clergyman, 
and the stem uncompromising Independent. 

Sir Gerald and his immediate followers 
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were for vigorous and daring measures ; for 
the Baronet, careless of the consequences to 
the country or to his companions, sought but 
to signalize himself and to secure an im- 
portant post in the new government. This 
party had hitherto swayed the members, 
breaking down the feeble opposition of Mid- 
dleton, Sir Richard, the pastor, and others ; 
but these had found a powerful leader in 
James Burnet, who had reason on his side, 
when he advocated delay and circumspection ; 
for the prudent Prince of Orange had not 
committed himself by giving countenance to 
rebels ; but we much question, if prudence 
and caution would have controlled the im- 
petuosity of Burnet, or the levity of Middleton, 
had not private pique against Sir Gerald 
actuated them. 

Exasperated by opposition. Sir Gerald 
thirsted for revenge. To be thwarted by 
such a man as Burnet chafed his proud 
spirit, but James was too well supported for 
actual extremities; and it was neither the 
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place nor the period for the expression of his 
hatred and animosity ; but it rankled like a 
deadly poison in his breast. The assembled 
conspirators were now arranged, and a sort 
of review took place, when the leaders found 
that their hopes were not likely to be speedily 
realized. The muster was much smaller than 
they had anticipated; some sent excuses 
which were vague and unsatisfactory, others 
had kept away without deigning even an 
excuse, or assigning a reason. The result 
was a general conviction of the impractica- 
bility of Sir Gerald's proposals, which gave 
additional strength to James Burnet and his 
adherents. 

The arms which had been distributed, and 
which, to the chagrin of the Baronet, were 
much more numerous than conspirators to 
wield them, were again consigned to the vaults 
of Oakfield, and the members separated with 
renewed oaths of secresy and friendship — of 
which the former seemed as precarious as the 
latter. 
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The morning had dawned, and the early 
summer sun, was gilding the high clouds, 
though his beams had not yet reached the 
earth, A light silvery mist lay thick upon 
the ground, and hung in wreaths in every 
dell and hollow — every bush, every hedge, 
was bright with dew-drops ; and over all was 
shed that calm, mystic light which is peculiar 
to early dawn. The lark had already sprung 
from the hazel bough, shaking ^a pearly 
shower from its branches, and was soaring 
high up towards the sky, and pouring forth a 
flood of thrilling melody. 

Early, however, as was the hour, and 
solitary as was the usual character of the 
scene, it was now traversed by more than one 
person. Sir Gerald had accompanied some 
of his party to a lodge near the park gates 
which had just been erected, and where they 
had finished some interesting topics with 
sundry flasks of wine. Day had warned the 
men that it was time to depart, and Sir Gerald 
was returning to the Hall alone. Wine, it is 
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said, brings out the natural passions of men ; 
certain it is that whilst some become cheerful 
and vivacious under its influence, there are 
others it makes morose and sullen ; the latter 
was the case with the Baronet ; and at that 
moment he felt more morose and more malig- 
nant than ever. 

In this mood, when thwarted in his shemes, 
and chafed by the opposition he had encoun- 
tered, an^burning with a desire for vengeance, 
he met our worthy old friend Goodman. 
Both were startled, and for a brief space 
neither spoke. The old man, however, was 
the first to recover his presence of mind, and 
said: 

" Good morning, Sir Gerald.^' 

The Baronet felt as if he should like to 
send a bullet through his heart, and replied 
imperiously : 

*' Do you not know, man, that this place is 
private property ; and that notices have been 
posted up to warn people from trespassing ?" 

"More's the pity — more's the pity, sir," 
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said the old man, with the disgaised speech of 
a clodpole. " The woods ha' been ope'd to 
poor folk as well as rich ever since I ha' 
know*d 'em, an' that's a pretty long time, ye 
may guess, Sir Gerald." 

" But it is my pleasure to have my property 
kept free from intruders. What in the name 
of heaven brings you out thus early in the 
morning ?" 

" I be thinking the name of heaven was 
not made to be used in that fashion — and as 
for being here— I don't see any harm in an 
old man gathering a few water-cresses at the 
spring — they do grow better at the spring 
nor any other place." 

" Well, go and gather your water-cresses 
and be hanged to you ; but you might choose 
a better time, I think." 

'*I ax your pardon for that, sir; water- 
cresses be a heap better afore the sun steal 
upon 'em, and he be some't of an early riser 
like meself in the summer months. And then, 
you know, sir, I does so like to come and ha' 
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a peep at the old place that has know'd me, 
boy and man, for these three score of years, 
afore any one's astir; and I did little think 
I should ha' met your honor." 

" I am as early a riser as yourself, my man," 
said the Baronet, *' and I am going — " 

"T was not for axing your business," 
interrupted Goodman, " I hope I knows me- 
self better than that — but the water- 
cresses — " 

*' Curse the water-cresses ; be off with you, 
and gather them all if you can." 

*' Ha, ha ! that would be more, Vm a 
thinking, than most folks could do. But, 
begging your honor's pardon, wam't your 
honor the person I met once at the 'Outhouses ' 
looking arter the bogies ?" 

" The same — the same, my man." 

"Ah! your honor wasn't Sir Gerald 
Howard then." 

" No more than you were looking after the 
bogies; and hark ye, my man, it seems to 
me that you are a prying, intrusive old 
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fellow, and I bid you beware I Many a 
man has burnt his fingers, when he would only 
have lighted his candle. Observe, I bid you 
beware." 

The Baronet turned away, and the old man, 
touching his hat, departed. The former 
walked slowly to the Hall, in a very moody, 
sullen temper, not by any means pleased by 
the reflection, that though he had revenged 
himself upon James Burnet by claiming his 
property, and sending old Burnet to a gaol, 
he had rather embarrassed, than advanced his 
own interests. He was aware that, as the 
unknown and powerful Lawton, he possessed 
much greater freedom of action, than as the 
well-known, and keenly observed owner of 
Oakfield. His sudden appearance, after so 
long an absence, had drawn the eyes of all 
men upon him, and he felt that his situation 
was full of peril. But he was both a bold 
and a bad man; and his reckless life had 
rendered peril familiar to him. The great 
audacity of his schemes had often brought 
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him safely through them ; and even now he 
would not have hesitated at committing any 
deed of violence which he thought would 
forward his views. He was neither loved 
nor respected as the owner of Oakfield Hall. 
The neighbouring peasantry, now that the ex- 
citement had subsided, began to pity poor old 
Burnet ; he was reduced from an object of 
envy, to one of compassion, and they felt a 
growing sympathy for his misfortunes; the 
poor, too, missed the loving kindness of Susan 
for their children, and felt the loss of her 
ever ready hand to relieve their distress, and 
to soothe their sufferings in sickness. They 
soon discovered a strong contrast between 
the late imagined owner of Oakfield, and 
its legal possessor. They soon found him 
to be a hard and morose landlord, and that 
he took no interest whatever in local 
matters, and, what was worse, his associates 
appeared little better than himself. 
Sir Gerald walked slowly home, and was met 
at the door by his servant, Driscol, who said : 
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** There is mischief afoot, that canting old 
hypocrite, Goodman, has been out all night| 
and was seen coming towards the wood." 

Sir Gerald's colour forsook his face. " All 
night ! '' he exclaimed. 

'* Yes," said Driscol ; " one of his clodpoles 
has been here enquiring for him. That young 
foreigner has come over from Norwich to 
fetch him, in consequence of old Burnet hav- 
ing been seized with an alarming illness. It 
seems, however, that Gi>odman was not to be 
found, having b^en absent from home all 
night, and as he Was seen coming towards 
Oakfield Ha]J, they sought him here.'' 

*' Would to heaven he were at the bottom 
of the mill-dam. Follow me, Driscol, and 
at the bottom of the mill-dam they shall find 
him ; he is still in yonder wood." 

" In the wood — where 1 " cried Driscol. 

" Picking water-cresses and hatching 
treachery," was the reply — " follow me — 
the crafty old knave has seen more than he 
ought to have seen, and more than it is safe 
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for us that he should have seen. He has been 
in the wood all night, if I mistake not, and 
has discovered too much to know and to 
live. If the plot is unravelWd, it shall be 
followed by a fearful revenge upon the spies. 
Let the worst come, I will fire a train that 
shall shatter both friends and foes — traitors 
and loyal subjects." 

" Be cautious — be cautious. Sir Gerald — 
remember you are in England, and not in 
Italy. There are no secret caverns, nor 
even the dens of Paris to fly to as a refuge ; 
be not too violent." 

" I tell you, Driscol, caution and violence 
are just the same in this case. If we are in 
danger from that old man's tongue, he shall 
die for our security." 

It was well for Goodman, that immediately 
after quitting Sir Gerald, he had hastened 
home, where he found Emile awaiting his 
arrival. The good old man was seriously 
grieved to hear of the illness of his unfortu- 
nate friend, and immediately ordered out his 
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sturdy pony to accompany the young 
foreigner, for whom he had conceived a firm 
and cordial friendship. It is true they had 
little in common beyond the freemasonry of 
mutual benevolence, but the farmer had good 
sense enough to respect the refined taste and 
superior attainments of Emile, though he was 
not altogether able to appreciate them. lie 
was well aware, too, of his devoted attach- 
ment to his god-daughter, and he was also 
well aware that the attachment was recipro- 
crated. He also saw, with his usual keen- 
sightedness, that as far as worldly matters 
were concerned, it would be a most desirable 
match for Susan — a sentiment, by the 
bye, which would have almost made her 
reject it — so that on the whole he was ex- 
tremely well satisfied, though he could 
not help saying to himself, *^ that it was a 
very rum affair for Susan to marry a French- 
man," by which title he designated all 
foreigners. 

Having partaken of a hasty breakfast, the 
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strangely matched friends started for Norwich, 
but the heavy horse of the youth had consider* 
able difficulty in keeping pace with the strong 
and steady pony crossed by his companion. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



The county gaol of Norwich, at the period 
of which we write, was very diflferent from 
the comparatively luxurious palaces of the 
present day ; it comprised a series of dens, 
scarcely fit for human occupation. The 
builders, evidently had but one idea, and 
that was security ; and truly all was secure 
enough ; bolts and bars were drawn, chains 
rattled, and hinges creaked, ere Goodman and 
EmUe Briffault were admitted, even to the 
outer court of the prison. A small quadrangle 
surrounded by high walls, formed a sort of 
yard for the use of the prisoners. What a 
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yard this was ; here mirth and madness — 
sorrow and gladness — hope and despair 
— joy and anguish — ^were equal. From 
this place, the occupants might see the 
sty, but it was merely a small square patch 
of it, and that only at certain periods of the 
day ; and but for a short time did gleams 
of sunshine appear upon the walls ; but 
trifling as the brightness was, it was hailed by 
the inmates as a great blessing; into the 
cells never did the sunlight enter. 

In this yard resounded the loud laugh of 
desperation — the blasphemy of reckless vil- 
lany, intermingled with the heartfelt sighs of 
spirit-broken penury. In one part might be 
seen the ruined profligate, reclining at full 
length upon a bench, and looking up at the 
sky, without a thought of either the present 
or the fiiture. In another, the still light- 
hearted gambler playing with cards so 
coyered with dirt that it was difficult to dis^ 
cem a heart from a club — and crouching in a 
comer, the heart-broken debtor gazed upon 
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the small spot of sunshine on the walls, and 
watched the buzzing flies, envying the active 
little insects their liberty. 

Across this place, and through this scene of 
misery and vice, our travellers were humed 
and admitted to the cell of poor old Burnet. 

_ • 

He was stretched upon a straw pallet, placed 
beneath a narrow grating, through which 
alone the light forced its way into the dun- 
geon, exhibiting a scene of misery which was 
heart-rending to behold. The furniture of 
the place was of the meanest description ; a 
common deal table, a stool, and a somewhat 
decayed mattress, forming the principal part. 
Woe and sickness had made a fearful change 
in the prisoner ; his face, which in happier 
times was florid and healthful, had now as- 
sumed a pallid and cadaverous hue, and his 
eye had become dimmed by his confinement ; 
whilst want of cleanliness, completed the alter- 
tion in his person. 

As a special favor (facilitated by Emile's 
gold) his wife and daughter were allowed to 
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attend Mm ; the former, however, did little 
more than wring her hands and complain of 
their hard fortune. At home she had been one 
of those viciously clean and desperately in- 
dustrious women, who fidget moderately 
dean and tolerably neat husbands out of 
their senses ; and her husband's uncut beard 
and dirty shirt seemed to excite her indigna- 
tion quite as much, if not more, than his in- 
carceration. She was a kind-hearted woman, 
but she could not forget the cobwebs hanging 
from the ceiling, nor the dust upon the tables 
and chairs. 

From Susan's gentle eye and placid brow 
Burnet derived great and constant consola- 
tion ; she tried to conceal the anguish of her 
mind, lest it should add to that of her father. 
She was both disgusted and horrified on her 
daily passage through that open yard, where 
her ears were assailed by mingled blasphemy 
and obscenity ; but she never failed to 
come and minister to the wants and com- 
forts of her sick parent. On the day pre- 
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ceding that which brought Goodman to 
Norwich, old Burnet had been so seriously 
ill, that it was deemed expedient to send 
Emile express for the former, and Mrs. 
Burnet and her daughter were even allowed 
to pass the night in the sick man's cell : but 
the crisis of the disease seemed to be past, and 
the patient was, evidently better. He pressed 
the hand of his wife to his parched lips and 
wiped the scalding tears from his daughter's 
cheek. 

*' I am better," he said, though his voice 
was very feeble and hollow. " I am much 
better, and feel refreshed by the little air that 
finds its way through the grating. The 
good Briffault has promised that he will 
take care of you both, and you are all I care 
about — ^yes all," he cried, his weak form 
trembling with emotion ; " there is none on 
earth — ^not one whose welfare interests me, 
gave yourselves. Son 1 — I have no son ; let 
him go to his vile companions — they are 
worthy of him; let him league with the 
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wicked and the base, till they lead him to 
the gallows — why should I care? he cares 
not for me. I will not speak of him. I will 
not think of him ; why should I trouble my- 
self about him ; yet I dreamed of him last 
night, when my fever was at the highest. I 
thought he had murdered Sir Gerald Howard. 
You need not shrink, dear Susan, it was only 
a dream 1 But there he was at that horrid 
place, and his face was covered ; and I heard 
the death groan, and I saw the victim writhe 

and struggle in the anguish of death. Great 

« 

Heaven ! what a dream for a father." 

The poor old man shut his eyes, as if to 
shut out some dreadful sight ; and his lips 
moved convulsively, though they emitted no 
sound, and he spoke not again, until the door 
opened and displayed the well-known forms 
of Thomas Goodman and Emile. 

*' The best of the blessed morning to you, 
friend Burnet," said Goodman "I am grieved 
to the heart to see you lying there like a 
toad-in-a-hole, and the sun shining over head 
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SO brightly, and the fresh air of heaven, 
which cannot penetrate this wretched den, 
blowing over the hills so refreshing like !" 

" Why do you tell me that, friend Good- 
man, when you know I cannot enjoy the 
same ? It is only adding to my disgust and 
my misery." 

" Not so, my good old friend ; did 1 not 
hope soon to see you enjoying both the 
blessed sunshine and the refreshing breeze." 

''Hoping! ay, Thomas Goodman ; hope 
is a blessed thing, but it's only sowing bad 
seed, and then comes up disappointment, and 
that's a stinging nettle. Hope bade me send 
my son to school at Norwich, and that proved 
my bane^ hope told me that I should die, 
as I have lived, at Oakfield Hall, and I was 
fool enough to believe her ; and hope has been 
cheating me with the expectation of my old 
friend Goodman coming to see me, and she has 
been long enough in performing her promise." 

" Never the worse for that, neighbour, — 
^ better late than never.' If I havn't come to 
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you, I have been working for you and doing 
my best to find some means whereby you may 
creep out of this horrible den; and if I 
haven't found the means my name is not 
Thomas Goodman. Ton must understand that 
on the night of old Dame Stewart's death, as 
Susan and I came through the wood, we beheld 
by a light a-creeping among the bushes, a 
sight such as I never before witnessed in 
these parts. There were a dozen or more of 
men on horse-back, all armed with pistols and 
blunderbusses, or some such jimcracks, which 
I thought betokened no honest motives, 

parading about in the moonlight, so I de- 
termined to watch their movements in silence, 
for it's no use shouting when you want to 
catch rabbits ; and I bade Susan hide herself 
in some brushwood, and neither to move nor 
speak whilst I watched, and after a time 
these men dispersed, going different paths, 
some of them passing close to me. Well, 
so the next day I went to spy about the 
old * Outhouses,' and there, who should 
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I pop upoD, but Sir Gerald Howard, who, 
like the yillain he' is, was then sailing 
under another name, and Master Lawton, as 
he then called himself, I have since discovered, 
was the man who came to Sir Richard's and 
got o£f Blanche Stewart ; and though if he 
had been the devil himself, I would have 
said * thank ye, sir,' for getting off an 
innocent girl, I could not help thinking at 
the time that he was in league with the 
robbers. Then, you know, our good young 
Mend, Emile, was attacked and wounded, and 
I was obliged to hush that matter up ; and 
Blanche was spirited away, and that was 
to be hushed up. Now all these things 
show anything but fair play ; and if, after 
you have put this and that together, you 
can see nothing in it — why, then youVe got 
no gumption. 

*' Well, neighbour, I heard a matter last 
night that made me suspect something unusual 
was about to occur, so I started off to the 
Chase, and I again saw men muster, and heard 
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names called over, and among them I saw Sir 
Gerald Howard, Sir Richard Jenkins, Frank 
Middleton, and James Burnet, and many 
others that I knew ; and I heard them drink 
to the health of Prince William, and pledge 
body and soul, to overthrow King and Queen, 
CShurch and State. If that's not high treason, 
friend Burnet, I don't know what is. So now 
I'm off to a magistrate. I'll go and make 
oath to all that I saw and heard ; and Sir 
Gerald will be apprehended, and if they don't 
make him a head shorter, I've missed my 
mark. Then, my old friend, you'll get back 
to Oakfield Hall, and we'll tap a barrel of the 
best ale, and have a jollification that will 
make the old house ring again !" 

Elated with the idea, the speaker took off 
his hat and waved it in the air, at the same 
time advancing towards the door, as if 
desirous of putting his threat into immediate 
execution. If such were his intentions, they 
were suddenly frustrated and singularly 
arrested ; old Burnet, with the alacrity of a 
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youth, sprung from the bed on which he had 
been reposing faint and languid, and caught 
his friend by the arm. His lip was white, 
his cheek pale, and the big drops stood upon 
his forehead ; he cast a look of sad reproach, 
mingled with intense anxiety, upon Goodman, 
and exclaimed with a voice, trembling with 
emotion : 

" My son ! my son I would you destroy my 
son I'' 

" He is a conspirator, and must take his 
chance with the rest," returned Goodman. 
^^He deserves no pity at your hands, my 
friend." 

'* And could you," asked Burnet, relaxing 
his grasp of Goodman, to wipe away his tears, 
" could you see my boy condemned for a 
traitor? would you rob me of my son, and 
call it friendship ?" 

" Why, not, neighbour ? It was only just 
now that you said you disowned him — that 
you would forget him — that you — " 

" Aye, but that was when I thought him 
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safe and scatheless. Look ye, Goodman, I 
had rather drag out a lifetime in this cell, 
loathsome as it is, than purchase freedom at 

such a price." 

Old Burnet paused ; there was a voice in 
the passage, a step upon the stair, the bolts 
and bars of the door were withdrawn, and 
James Burnet stood before them. 

"Back! back I" cried old Burnet, as his 
son advanced, " hands oflF, or — " 

James threw himself upon the floor, and em- 
braced the knees of his father. Old Burnet 
covered his face and seemed to be struggling 
with the conflict within him. The rest of the 
party drew back and gazed upon the principal 
group. More than once did the father un- 
cover his face to look upon his son, and 
endeavoured to speak, but his utterance was 
choked. After a few minutes he said : 

" At last you have come to triumph over 
the havoc you have made — to mock the 

N. 

misery you have occasioned ; you have come 
to beg of a beggar.'' 
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" I never begged of mortal man," cried the 
fiery youth, starting up with his characteris- 
tic impetuosity, " I came to relieve as much" — 
and he thrust a purse of gold into his father's 
hand I but the old man, with a look of abhor- 
rence and deep contempt, dashed the purse 
and its contents to the other side of the 
cell. 

"Gold from you," he cried; "this is 
adding insult to injury. I would as soon 
swallow molten lead, as receive gold from 
you. There is blood upon it for what I 
know — it is defiled, dishonoured, and were I 
to touch it, I should be dishonoured too." 

Goodman stepped towards the place where 
the purse lay, and was bending to pick it up. 

" Leave it alone, Goodman !" continued 
old Burnet, "it is bought with some new 
iniquity ; he has robbed some poor man — or 
sold Blanche Stewart to some richer man — • 
or—" 

A cry of bitter anguish burst from the lips 
of James, interrupting his father's denuncia- 
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tions and insinuations ; he set his teeth — ^he 
clenched his hands — ^he paced the floor of the 
cell with hurried steps, while his father stood 
still and rigid as a statue, following him only 
with his eyes. At length the young man cast 
himself upon the bed, which almost broke 
with the heavy weight, and sobbed aloud in 
the depth of his misery. Old Burnet flew to 
the bedside and seized his son's hand. 

" My boy — my poor boy !" he cried ; "look 
up, James ; do not break my heart. I was 
mistaken — I was unkind — 1 was mad — I was 
wrong — I was — " 

"Right," exclaimed Goodman, in a loud 
voice that made them all start, especially when 
the honest old man, with his characteristic 
manner, dropped his stick upon the stone 
floor with a vehemence that resounded loudly 
through the room, " you were right, I say ; 
if your son has made a hard bed for himself 
by his undutiful conduct, why, let him sleep 
upon it, and toss and turn upon it till he finds 
the bitterness of his folly. If James Burnet- 
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has forgotten the duty of a son, do not you, 
my worthy friend, forget the dignity of the 
fether !'' 

"You are right, Master Goodman," said 
James, rising, his violence having subsided, 
"you are right; give me your hand, my 
worthy, excellent friend. My father may 
command, he shall not entreat. You are an 
honest, and an upright man. Would to 
Heaven I had listened to your friendly counsel, 
instead of giving way to my headstrong 
passions, for you have always meant me well, 
and I am grieved to say have hitherto received 
small thanks for it ; you have not acted a 
part and sweetened your dose by flattery, but 
have gone straight to the heart by instilling 
just and upright principles, which I have not 
had the good sense to follow. But, my father 
— ^my father I how shall I convince you that 
I am not the base, abandoned character — 
the grovelling reptile, that you take me for ; 
how shall I convince you that I am bound, 
hand and foot, and tongue-tied — ^fettered by a 
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chain stronger than iron — ^that I am a slave 
to most untoward circumstances." 

" Alas ! alas ! my sou. I know it already. 
I know you are linked in an unholy cause, 
and with those who lead you on to misery, 
to disgrace, and to a shame&l death ! " and 
the poor old man wrung his hands in the 
deep sorrowfulness of his heart. 

*'You have heard itf cried the youth, 
" are we betrayed ? " and he cast a suspicious 
glance upon Goodman, who stood the gaze 
with wonderful coolness, looking the veiy 
picture of innocence, revolving in his mind 
what he should do in the matter, but said 
nothing. 

There was a somewhat awkward silence — 
James was extremely suspicious of the old 
farmer — whilst Goodman felt rather angry 
with his friend for disclosing his secret. 
Old Burnet, however, saw nothing of their 
embarrassment, nor did he perceive the con- 
sequences or the tendencies of his words ; all 
he thought of was his son — ^his son I 
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At length the younger Burnet started from 
his reverie — ^his course of condact must be 
determined by events — at present he had a 
purpose to be told. 

" My father ! my father I '' said James, " I 
have been absent from you trying my utmost 
to get your release from this dreary den, and 
through the aid of Sir Richard Jenkins I 
hope it will be accomplished — he will do 
all in his power to serve you — ^it was to 
his kindness I was indebted for the purse 
of gold, which he begged your accept* 
ance of in your present difl&culty — and he 
promises to aid you in everything that he 
can. But that is a poor consolation, while 
your health is being undermined in this 
loathsome place. As to Oakfield Hall, that 
is gone for ever. Let it go — let it go— there 
is happiness to be found elsewhere. The 
world is wide enough, and it is one out of the 
many errors of mankind, that happiness is 
the native plant of one particular locality- 
one particular soil. It is not so, dear father, 
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happiness is confined to no climate — it is 
alien to no land — it grows wild under every 
hedge-row, if foolish mortals had but the 
sense to gather it. You may be happy away 
from Oakfield Hall, father." 

" Yes I yes I James — I might be happy 
anywhere but in prison I I am a beggar, 
James — a beggar I and I do not blush for 
my calling — ^but I should like to have the 
liberty of the roads, and of the hedge-rows, 
and of the fresh green fields, and to be able 
to exercise my vocation,'' and the poor old 
man gave utterance to a bitter, almost an 
idiotic laugh. 

" You shall be no beggar, father, nor shall 
you want whilst there is a loaf in England to 
be earned by the labour of my hands — ^you 
shall not be a beggar — " 

" Beggar I " interrupted his father, " I am 
worse than a beggar — I am a dishonest man 1 
a knave! — ^to have embezzled my patron's 
property. Alas I alas I James, the honor has 
departed from our house." 
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"Not SO, dear father, you have been the 
most faithM of stewards ; you have not made 
a private purse as thousands of others would 
have done — ^you have sought no selfish ends 
as others would have done; but, dear father, 
you have added field to field — acre to acre — 
and farm to farm — not for yourself, but for 
the most ungrateful and the most vile and 
ignoble of mankind. And what have you 
done ? borrowed a mere trifle, to be repaid 
with interest. Think not further of it, father, 
console yourself with the reflection that there 
is not another man in England, rich or poor, 
who would have acted so brutally as Sir 
Gerald Howard has." 

" Yes I James, I would have repaid it— I 
would have repaid it, though I had walked 
away penniless.*' 

"It is of this mortgage that I am anxious 
to speak ; and, oh I my dear father, it was this 
un happy affair alone that kept me so long 
away from you, from sharing with you your 
unhappy position ; but I trust my apparent 
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want of duty and afiection will be amply 
atoned for by its results. Sir Richard Jen- 
kins will advance the money'to pay o£f this 
mortgage, placing some debts of Sir Gerald 
Howard's against a portion of it, and trusting 
to your exertions and mine to repay him* 
You could then get free from this place, pro- 
vided an;^ one, of sufficient substance and 
responsibility will give Sir Richard a bond for 
security. What shall we do, father ? " 

^^ Ha I ha I ha I" exclaimed Emile, laughing 
joyfully, and coming from a comer of the 
cell, where his presence had been unnoticed ; 
" ha I ha I ha ! that is good — I shall — I will 
— I will tell you, James, what you will do. 
Get the thing what you call bond — I am so 
glad — I so rejoice-^I am so glad,'' and he 
laughed and clapped his hands, till the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

"The chap's mad, downright; — ^the fellow's 
crazy," exclaimed Goodman. 

"No! you Mister farmer Goodman — the 
chap is not mad," cried the young foreigner. 
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** the fellow is not crazy — he's all over so 
glad. No one was ever so glad. I shall 
be bond — I will give bond I — I've got 
ever so much monesy, thank the great 
Heavens I I have got plenty of moneys I I 
never did value moneys till now — but I feel 
in my heart such thankfulness that I have 
got moneys I My kind — my excellent friend 
shall go free — good Mister Burnet shall be 
no longer in this den. Hal ha I ha I" and 
again he laughed and clapped his hai^ds, 
until he brought tears, not only into his own 
eyes, but into those of every one in the 
room. 

" Confound the young French fellow I he 
has positively made me whimper," said 
Goodman. 

" I will not touch a penny of his money," 
said old Burnet. 

"No, no, my friend; it is the bond, not 
moneys — the bond — the bond," urged Emile. 

** I will not allow such a bond to be drawn 
up," persisted the old man. 

VOL. II. L 
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" Then you hate me/' cried Emile, moum- 
foUy. 

" No, no, he don't hate you/' said Good- 
man ; " it's all right ; our old friend is rather 
particular. However, it don't signify arguing 
the matter. The first thing we want is to get 
him out of this loathsome hole as quickly as 
possible. James, do you start off to Sir 
Richard and tell him we've got some one to 
sign the bond. I will go to old Hardfast and 
make him draw it up. Away with you, my 
lad ; there's no time to be lost." 

" Must I part with my son so soon,'^ cried 
Burnet. 

*' Only for a very short time, father. Our 
kind friend, Goodman, is right; the sooner 
we get the business settled the better." 

*' Goodman is always in a hurry," said old 
Burnet, pettishly ; " there's no stillness in him." 

" All the better— all the better, Burnet," 
retorted Goodman, " when there's anything to 
be done. Come away, James ; the sooner you 
are off, the sooner we shall all be happy." 
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" Happy," said James, bitterly ; but sup- 
pressing his thoughts and feelings, he took an 
afiPectionate leave of his father, who pressed 
his son to his heart, and with tearful eyes 
bade him adieu, and no sooner was the son 
gone, than the father threw himself upon the 
bed and hid his face in the coverlet. 

James Burnet and Goodman left the 
^ prison, and the former asked the youth to ride 
with him, but he excused himself by saying 
he had a friend waiting for him. Goodman 
shook his head suspiciously ; and, with a pro- 
mise to meet early on the morrow, they 
separated. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The strong, sturdy little pony trotted steadily, 
carrying Goodman speedily out of sight of 
the town of Norwich. The animal needed 
neither spur nor whip, going at one regular 
pace. The farmer was immersed in deep 
thought, turning over in his mind the matter 
of the conspiracy. He considered that as a 
loyal subject, he was bound to divulge the 
secret. Moreover, he felt himself in a very 
peculiar as well as very dangerous position — 
on the horns of a dilemma, as he termed it, 
for, if it became known to the Government 
that the conspiracy existed, he would be liable 
to all the pains and penalties inflicted on 
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those who withheld the information they 
possessed, and be considered, in the eyes of the 
law, as an aider and abettor. On the other 
hand, should the conspirators become 
acquainted with the fact of his knowledge 
of their midnight meetings, which he had 
reason to fear they already had, from his 
twice meeting Sir Gerald Howard in the 
wood, he considered that his knowledge of 
the secret would be equally dangerous, for 
there was no doubt that the faction would not 
hesitate to put him out of the way to ensure 
their own safety. The farmer did not know 
the extent of Sir Gerald's animosity towards 
him ; but he did know that the baronet 
regarded him with suspicion. 

To be thus placed between two cross-fires, 
as it were, was anything but an enviable 
position, and to extricate himself from the 
dilemma there appeared but one safe plan— 
that was to turn informer; and, in taking this 
step, he felt that he should be rendering old 
Burnet the greatest service, and enable him to 
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regain Oakfield Hall. Bat the scene in the 
prison flashed across his mind, and he thought of 
the agony of his old Mend when he had talked 
of denouncing the conspirators and James with 
the rest, who it was quite clear was equally 
implicated. To tell the truth, Goodman in 
his anxiety to release his Mend, had not con- 
sidered the bearings of the whole matter, nor 
had he reflected upon the danger to which the 
son of that Mend would be exposed ; he had 
some vague notion and indefinite ideas of 
saving James somehow^ but this somehow was 
not settled, even in thought. 

Buried in such reflections, he had allowed 
his pony to walk Up a long and steep hill, 
which lay in his road. His reverie was inter- 
rupted by the clatter of a horse's feet, and 
turning to look at the rider, he beheld a man 
coming rapidly after him. The rider passed 
him without stopping, but after going a little 
distance, checked his horse and permitted 
Qoodmah to pass him, while he gazed full in 
the honest farmer's face. This was repeated 
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three times. Goodman was not the man to 
let such conduct pass unnoticed, so reining 
up his pony suddenly, he confronted the 
stranger and said— 

" Do you want to buy me, friend, that you 
look so much in my mouth ?" 

" No, Master Goodman, if your name be 
Goodman, for I would not miss my man — ^not 
so ; you are, I suspect, the last man in the 
world to be either bought or sold.'' 

" Goodman is. my name, and I have never 
done any act to make me either disown it, or 
be ashamed of it." 

" So I have heard, sir, and therefore I feel 
the more bold in addressing you." 

" And what may be your business, master, 
for I have no time to waste in telling riddles 
on the road side ; I have a long ride before 



me. 



" My business is not for the road side," 
said the man. " I have that to show you, as 
well as that to tell you, that needs greater 
convenience. There is a small inn not far 
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from this ; come with me thither, and . I wUl 
tell you/' 

" Considf ring that this is the first time I 
ever saw you, I must say you are extremely 
friendly, but as far as my poor vision can dis- 
cover, I see no reason why you cannot tell 
me what you have to say here, as well as 
elsewhere ; we are not likely to be inter- 
rupted or over-heard." 

" I beg of you to accompany me to the inn, 
and I will explain my meaning." 

" Can't you tell me here, or do you want to 
take me to the inn to make a soaking bargain ? 
I have no partiality for swilling of malt or 
strong drink ; when I've business matters on 
hand I like to do them with dry lips; it 
was my father's way before me." 

" My business is too serious for drink," re- 
plied the stranger, and after that remark they 
rode on together to the inn. Leaving their 
steeds at the door, the honest farmer and his 
mysterious companion entered the house, and 
having been conducted into a private room, 
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at the desire of the latter^ the stranger de- 
liberately locked the door. 

" There's too much mystery here, friend," 
said Goodman. ^^ I dislike any work that must 
be done under lock and key, and shut out 
from the sight of men. Honesty needs not to 
Tear facing the whole world." 

"Yes, it may; the world is no soil 
for honesty to thrive in, and the present busi- 
ness is too honest for the world to see. — 
Master Goodman," continued the man, draw- 
ing his chair and motioning the farmer to be 
seated, " do you know my face?" 

" Well," answered Goodman, looking at 
him earnestly, " I think I have seen it some- 
where before, but at this moment I cannot 
call to mind exactly where or when." 

" Possibly you cannot see faces so well by 
moonlight as you can in the day time," said 
the man, significantly. 

Goodman started. 

" You need not start, although by that 
start I see you know exactly what I mean." 

L 5 
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" What do you mean ?'* asked Goodman, 
putting on an innocent look. 

" I mean/' replied the man, " that how- 
ever closely you may have watched, you have 
been as. closely watched. The eyes of the 
conspirators are upon you, and only that there 
are some angels among the fiends,' your lifS 
would not be worth an hour's purchase. 
Now, my good friend, start off to the nearest 
magistrate, and give a full account of a moon- 
light meeting, and the suspicions of a prying 
old man. It's no use your affecting ignor- 
ance, for I can tell at a glance you know my 
meaning, and seeing that I know I am not 
mistaken in my man — look here — look here 
— this is a better foundation for you to go 
upon than mere suspicion ; upon this bundle 
of papers you may erect a jibbet a hundred 
feet high, if it pleases you." 

So saying, he threw a packet of papers 
upon the table. This was neither more nor 
less than the budget of letters alluded to by 
Sir Gerald Howard, as placing the conspira* 
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tors SO completely at his command* Goodman 
glanced over them, and then said— 

" If I shall not be considered too inqoisi- 
tive, may I ask how came this pret^ bundle 
of treason into your possession 7* 

^^ Well, rU make a clean breast of it| and 
^ tell you firankly ; I have been an aecomplicei 
my name is Driscol; I have been a servant 
to Sir Gerald Howard, and in his confideneei 
but I am getting tired both of him and his 
plots. I have been long enough engaged 
in schemes and crimes, and dangers, and I 
wish to wash the blood from my bauds ; io 
£ftct, I would set op for an honest man^ 
and — '' 

^^ Begin trade,'' interrupted Goodman^ 
^^ with betraying secrets ? you would futll tlm 
life of jour master for your own safety* Tbk 
may be excellent policy, but I cannot dis* 
cover, for the life of me, wherein lies the 
honesty/' 

"Thafs true,nr. Vice is a sort of slough 
that it is difficult to get out of, and truly thai 
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was my reason for applying to you. I need 
the countenance of some man whose character 
stands high in the estimation of his neigh- 
bours." 

" Ah, but you have not perhaps con- 
sidered that if I help you out of the slough as 
you call it, I may fall into it myself" 

** Then give me back the papers and keep 
my secret, and I will keep yours." 

" Mine 1 I have told you no secret." 

" If your tongue has told, no secret, your 
manner has admitted your knowledge of the 
treason, and any other man than yourself 
would consider that a secret of some import- 
ance, aye, and some danger, too. However, 
hold your course. *I could have aided as 
well as protected you." 

" I need no protection, my man. I have 
done no wrong." 

" Well, you are safe from me at least ; but 
confidence would have been your wiser plan." 

" What* s the use of confessing what you 
take for granted." 
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^^ Tou know there has been a treasonable 
meeting in the Outhouse, at Thorpeton ?'' 

" K I did not know it, you would have told 
me. 

^^ Come, come, Master Goodman, let us un- 
derstand one another. By showing you those 
letters and papers, I have placed myself as 
well as others at your mercy. I must there- 
fore be sincere ; be you equally so. Of course, 
I should not have acted as I have done, if I 
had not been almost certain that you had 
become possessed of the secret. I now know 
you are so. I require your assistance, and 
you require mine. You want to save your 
friends — I want to save myself. Perhaps I 
may have other motives ; but we cannot act 
in concert without a mutual understanding 
and mutual confidence." 

"Well, then, my friend, I would save 
James Burnet." 

" By denouncing the other members of the 
conspiracy ?" 

" Exactly so." 
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" And you know them ?" 

^^ Not all, but a great many of them." 

" And you would hang them all T 

" Like a rope of onions/' 

^^ Master Goodman, we must now act 
together* Your purpose and mine are alike ; 
we will give information at once, for whatever 
we do must be done quickly. You shall 
stipulate for the life of James Burnet, or, if 
you prefer it, he shall have a hint to put salt 
water between himself and England^r You 
are already an object of suspicion, and I tell 
you candidly that if Sir Gerald Howard knew 
half as much as I do he would blow your 
brains out without the slightest compunction. 
You are an object of suspicion, and my 
absence will make me one, therefore we must 
be quick and act decisively. Sir Richard 
Jenkins is a member of the faction, so it would 
be of no use, nay dangerous to lodge a com- 
plaint with him. Let us ride at once to the 
nearest magistrate and place ourselves in 
security.'* 
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** Well, that's all good advice, but just at 
present I have not exactly made up my mind 
on this matter. You see, my object is to aid 
my friend, and not to do mischief to any one ; 
and if Sir Gerald would come to terms — " 

^^ Impossible, Master Goodman; let Sir 
Gerald get the least hint of the matter our 
lives will not be worth an hour's purchase — 
he would send us both to the devil." 

*' That's a road I've no desire to travel, not 
even in such good company; but I would 
rather think over this a£Pair." 

*^ There is no time for thought — we must 
act first and think afterwards ; a m^n must 
not know as much as vou and I know and 
remain neutral. We are in danger from both 
sides." 

" That's very strange, but that is just the 
point I was turning over in my mind." 

" If we do not inform upon the conspirators 
the true men will hang us for accomplices -* 
so come, let us be off without farther delay." 

The farmer followed his new Mend, and 
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they were on the threshold of the inn doori 
when Driscol suddenly drew back, and seiz- 
ing Goodman by the arm, whispered : 

"There are those two ruffing gallants, 
Burnet and Middleton." 

''What then, Master Driscol, I am not 
ashamed or afraid to see them." 

" But they must not see you in my com- 
pany." 

" Ah, to be sure 1 I take your hint, and a 
hint, they say, is as good as a nod to a blind 
horse ; but, you see, I haven't been accustomed 
to this shame-face work." 

In truth the good old man might have 
added that he was out of his element. He 
was both a shrewd and sensible man, but at 
the same time he was open and upright ; and 
he felt that his present situation was one of 
great delicacy, but he had, from his unusual 
position in some measure, lost that self-respect 
which, more than any other feeling, enables 
a man to resolve deliberately and to act 
decisively. 
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His eagerness to detect Sir Gerald and to 
aid old Bamet had induced him to become a 
spy ; and his frank and candid nature felt the 
degradation of that character. 

Thus his natural shrewdness and penetra- 
tion seemed to forsake him in his interview 
with Driscol, and he afterwards asserted that 
he must have been bewitched to be so easily 
led by that personage. 

Goodman and Driscol retired into an adja- 
cent room, unobserved, as they imagined. 
Burnet and Middleton called for something 
to drink, which was brought to the door ; but 
whilst they were drinking, DriscoFs impatience 
became exceedingly great, though Goodman 
heeded it not. The young men Very quietly 
finished their potations, and then, as if to 
make up for lost time, they rode rapidly oflF. 

Driscol led the farmer from the house. A 
deep frown came over his face as he asked: 

" Does Burnet know your horse ?'* 

"Not the slightest doubt about it; why, 
every man, woman, and child knows Good- 
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man's * Nancy' — the quietest thing on the 
road." 

" Then we haven't a moment to lose ; time 
flies I" 

They mounted and rode away, speaking 
but little as they trotted along, for the pace 
at wrhich they went was not calculated for 
much conversation, and they seemed to have 
enough on their minds to induce each to medi- 
tate. They rode rapidly through a plantation 
of firs, which lined both sides of the road, and 
emerged from the vista which was formed by 
these trees on to a piece of common-land, 
across which the road was visible for a con- 
siderable distance. Upon this road, but far 
away from Goodman and his companion, the 
figure of a horseman was distinguishable. 

^^ Back I back I" exclaimed Drisool, rein- 
ing back his own horse, and catching at the 
bridle of Goodman's. "Backl there is Sir 
Gerald Howard coming this way^ and to meet 
him were sure death to us both." 

"Humph!" exclaimed Goodman, **your 
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eyes must be tolerably good to be able to 
distinguish a man that I can scarcely see." 

" The service I have seen sharpens a man's 
eyes, as well as his wits, amazingly." 

" Well, then, Master Driscol (since you say 
your name is Driscol) I would rather be as 
blind as a bat than sharpen my eyes in that 
way." 

*' Come back 1 come back !" said Driscol ; 
" there is no time to be lost. We shall both 
be ruined if we meet Sir Gerald.'* 

*' Why, as to that, my friend, we are two 
men against one, for thougb I am not quite 
so young and active as I used to be, and 
moreover, look upon fighting as an immoral 
practice, and a trade that nobody should take 
up with as long as he can get any other, 
I am still man enough to make the butt of 
my whip whistle about the ears of any one 
who might attempt to play the knave with 
me. 

« 

"And I am well armed," said Driscol, 
drawing a pistol from his belt, " in case of 
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emergency; a messenger from this little 
plaything would reach farther than your 
horsewhip.'* 

There was an ambiguity about these words 
which considerably alarmed the old farmer ; 
he began to fear that he had committed him- 
self, and been beguiled by his companion, 
or, to use his own words, " bamboozled,'* as 
he afterwards admitted, confused, or as he 
expressed it, dumfoozled — these two words, 
so expressive in his vocabulary, explaining 
to himself his own simplicity and DriscoPs 
duplicity. All the incidents of a man's life 
are lessons if he likes to make them so ; and 
Goodman learned from this important event, 
a lesson upon what might be said to be his 
besetting sin, and what his old friend Burnet 
called a leaning to his own understanding. 

The farmer became so suspicious of his 
companion's good faith, that he revolved in 
his own mind whether he should not knock 
the pistol out of his hand with the butt of his 
whip; but on thinking more seriously, he 
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came to the conclusion that pistols were 
things that generally went in pairs — and 
determined not to attempt it ; but said — 

" Such bosom friends as those you carry 
about with you, Master Driscol, are dangerous 
company some times : and I'll not say that I 
have not got such friends in times of need ; 
but, look ye, 1 never call them out to inter- 
fere between acquaintances." 

Now this was what may be denominated a 
" white lie," on the part of Goodman, as he 
carried neither pistol nor weapon of any kind 
beyond his whip, but he thought it might 
make a wholesome impression on the mind of 
Driscol, to imagine that he did. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



" Let us make to the covert of the trees, till 
Sir Gerald Howard is past/' said Driscol, and 
Goodman turned, determined however, to 
take the first opportunity either of flight or 
resistance. He did not feel quite certain of 
Driscol's treachery, but his suspicions were 
strongly fortified by the fact that his com- 
panion carefuli}'- kept on his bridle hand, 
thereby obtaining a very great advantage in 
the use of any kind of weapon. He felt, too, 
that in case of a struggle, he had little chance 
of success against*one so much younger, and 
so much better armed than himself; and 
although he was not a man to suffer his life 
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to be taken without a struggle, he hoped 
by prudence and tact to escape such a 
climax. 

The companions reached a kind of break in 
the plantation, and Driscol laid his hand on 
the farmer's bridle, saying — 

" Let us turn in here ; the trees are so thick 
that he will pass without discovering the 
place of our concealment." 

*' I tell you what, Master Driscol, here's a 
great deal too much bobbery, but if you like 
to play bo-peep, do so. I am nof afraid of 
Sir Gerald anyhow or anywhere, for he knows 
nothing against me ; if you like to go into the 
wood you can, but I'll not quit the king's 
highway for any man." 

" You want to betray me 1 " exclaimed 
Driscol, cocking his pistol with an ostentatious 
click, " you spoke of a compromise with Sir 
Gerald — ^you would sell my safety — but I 
will not be betrayed I " 

" Well, upon my life, that beats all I ever 
heard," cried Goodman, positively astonished 
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at such a charge, and amazed at the virtuous 
indignation of his companion. 

"Follow me, then/' cried Driscol, "and we 
shall prove each other's innocence in a few 
minutes. I see you suspect me, and observe 
— I suspect you 1 By allowing the Baronet 
to pass, we shall understand each other." 

Goodman had all his life taken the straight 
course, avoiding the crooked paths of deceit, 
and with all his shrewdness was no match for 
the duplicity of Driscol. He put the case in 
such a plausible fashion, as quite staggered the 
honest farmer, who, in spite gf his previous de- 
termination, though with considerable reluc- 
tance, signed to his companion to proceed. 
At the same time Goodman reflected, that if 
Driscol meditated any harm against him, bis 
position would be in no way strengthened by 
the presence of Sir Gerald Howard, and that 
his chance of escape was better with one than 
two such men; so he allowed Driscol, who had 
retained his grasp of the bridle to lead his pony 
out of the road, along a sort of glade, in which 
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the track of wheels on the greensward showed 
there was some outlet. They pursued this 
by-path for some distance, until its tortuous 
windings effectually placed a thick screen of 
trees between them and the road, when Driscol 
reined up both his own and the-farmer's horse, 
and they sat silently gazing at each other. 

*^ You are a very cautious man," at length 
Driscol said, ^^ and caution is an invaluable 
friend in this wicked world — but many a man 
has dazzled his eyes with his own lantern, 
and so fallen into a pit which he would other- 
wise have avoided/' 

*' I have cause for caution, when I know so 
little of my company. What makes you 
keep your hand upon my bridle ?" 

" Because I thought you meditated giving 
me the slip and betraying me to Sir Gerald. 
There is your bridle, since you suspect me on 
that account, and if it will make you more at 
ease I will dismount," and he slipped from 
his saddle on to the greensward. 

" You have still a swifter messenger," said 

VOL. II. M 
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Goodman, " ready to obey a beckon of your 
finger/* 

" My pistol I — ^ha I ha ! — if that alarms you 
I "will soon place it out of harms way/* and 
he fired his pistol in the air. 

" What do you do that for !" cried Good- 
man, more alarmed than ever ; ^^ is that the 
way to keep overselves concealed T\ 

^^ Oh, I forgot that. I am not so used to this 
sort of hiding work as you are it would seem ; 
but no matter, in case of need I have another,*' 
and he drew forth a second pistol. This was 
said with a sneer so open and undisguised, 
that Goodman no longer felt a doubt of his 
intentions. Driscors treachery was manifest, 
and the farmer, quick to resolve, turned his 
pony's head in a moment and made a dash 
towards the road. It was done so suddenly 
that he got a few paces off before Driscol re- 
covered from his surprise. Bunning after the 
farmer, he exclaimed : 

" Stop I stop I or by Heaven I will shoot 
you 1" 
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Goodman, however, heeded not his threat, 
determined to chance the pistol shot, and 
would in all probahility have escaped had 
not Sir Gerald Howard come full gallop down 
the glade and rode against him, with a shock 
that threw the sturdy little pony on its 
haunches. The baronet laid a firm grasp 
upon Goodman's collar, while Driscol came 
up from behind. In a moment the old farmer 
was dismounted, and in the hands of the two 
worthies who were standing beside him. 

^^What does all this mean?" asked Sir 
Gerald. ^^ Master Goodman decoying my 
servant into a secret place in a wood for the 
purpose of robbing him. I am ashamed of 
you. Master Goodman ; we must endeavour to 
teach you a better notion of honesty." 

^^ Do not add insult to outrage. Sir Gerald, 
and that to a man well nigh old enough to be 
your fiather." 

"Neither one nor the other, farmer. I 
find you here, forgetting the gravity of age, 
engaged in a brawl with this man, from whom 
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yoa are endeavouring to escape. What am I 
to imagine, but that you have robbed him. 
Come, come, if you have taken his money 
give it back, give it up to him and then, pro- 
bably, he will allow you to escape." 

"This passes all patience," cried Good- 
man, 

" It does, indeed. Master Goodman, that a 
man of your age should not long since have 
learned the old and true adage, ^ honesty is 
the best policy.' " 

" Come, come, Sir^ Gerald, this tomfoolery 
will do none of us any good. Your luck to- 
day is to get the upper hand of me ; my 
time may come to-morrow ; so treat me well, 
and you shall be well treated in return." 

*'Why, thou impudent old scoundrel 1 
what can place you on bartering terms with 
the Lord of the Manor ?" 

" I am no tenant of yours. Sir Gerald, I am 
happy to say ; and a man that can put his 
hand to the plough is quite as independent as 
one that must wait for others to do everything 
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for him. No, no, Sir Gerald, on that score 
we have no reckoning to make." 

"Well, then. Master Groodman, I caught 
you poaching on my grounds this morning." 

" That^s a lie 1 Sir Gerald, and you know 
it is a lie," said Goodman, indignantly, " and 
you may make the most of it." 

" I will," said Sir Gerald, striking the old 
man a heavy blow on the mouth. 

"Done, like yourself," cried Goodman, 
" to strike an old man, aye, and an unarmed 
man, for daring to tell you the truth. Done, 
like yourself I the degenerate descendent of 
an old and honourable house, the worthy com- 
panion of all the cheats and thieves of 
France, all the .butchers and bravos of Italy. 
A disgrace to your native land, to which 
you have been driven back by the scorn 
and contempt of foreigners. I would more 
forcibly express my sense of your dastardly, 
cowardly act, but I know of no words so 
strong and so much to the purpose as Done 
like yourself. ^^ 
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The Baronet ground his teeth and clenched 
his hands, and played with the hilt of his 
sword, but the old man went on — 

"You have got me (like yourself) by 
treachery and fraud into your power. What 
are you going to do with me ?" 

" To hang you upon the nearest tree for an 
old spy !" cried Sir Gerald, in a voice of 
thunder, 

" Not without my permission. Sir Gerald,^* 
said James Burnet, coming from behind the 
trunk of a tree, closely followed by Frank 
Middleton, 

Sir Gerald started, 

" Master Driscol should keep his horse in 
his pocket," continued Burnet, " when he 
would hide from his friends. We saw horses 
at the inn door, and have watched them here. 
By my beard, 1 never expected to see my 
old and worthy friend Goodman so highly 
exalted as you would have him," 

" You dare not interfere in this matter, 
Burnet, I warn you that the fate of the 
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whole faction depends upon this meddling old 
scoundrel." 

" He would have sold every man of you to 
the next magistrate," added Driscol. 

"All except James Burnet/' cried the 
farmer, not without a trifling touch of worldly 
wisdom. 

"It matters not, for if he had it would 
perhaps be no more than we deserve/' said 
Burnet. " It matters not, you shall not harm 
a hair of his grey head.'' 

" You have spoken that to me, James 
Burnet," cried the Baronet, pale with anger, 
" that none durst say before — ^you have crossed 
ray path, as none have ever done, and lived. Son 
of my dishonest servant though you be, I will 
treat you as my equal on this occasion, and 
as there is a Heaven above us, I will have 
your heart's blood 1" 

" You merit nothing at the hands of an 
honourable man," retorted Burnet ; "you de- 
serve to be treated like a yelping cur that goes 
barking at every passer-by. When I saw you 
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strike that good man,. I designed to spurn you 
with my foot ; but you shall be treated better 
than you deserve.*' 

Burnet had kept his eye steadily fixed upon 
his antagonist dui'ing the whole of this speech, 
and it was well that he did so, for his antici- 
pation of treachery was not wrong. With 
the speed of lightning Sir Gerald's sword 
was in his hand, and at the breast of Burnet ; 
but James was equally alert, and, quicker than 
the eye could follow, their weapons clashed. 
A few desperate lounges followed, but with 
more anger than discretion, and then both 
combatants drew back a pace or two to recover 
themselves, and obtain .sufficient self-posses- 
sion for a more deadly encounter. Goodman, 
however, threw himself between them. 

" Burnet 1 James Burnet I" he exclaimed, 
" are you mad, that you would throw away 
your young life, or stain your hand with the 
blood of another. Do you not know, my 
good lad, that our lives are not lent to us to 
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put them in peril at every foors bidding. 
Would you rush unbidden into the presence 
of a good and merciful God, or send a fellow- 
creature into His presence, reeking with the 
guilt of homicide, if not of murder. Go 
home, James Burnet, and think better of it/' 

" There is no help for it, my worthy friend. 
Your own safety — ^nay, your very life is at 
stake." 

" Well, but I will pledge myself to keep 
your secret. I will become one of the faction 
— I will take the oath 1 heard administered 
to others." 

" You hear, Sir Gerald," said Burnet ; 
^^this affair cannot but end disastrously. 
Will you take this old man's pledge, and let 
him go?" 

** Not for my life 1" cried Sir Gerald. " I 
see you would shrink from the encounter; 
but 1 have a long reckoning to settle with 
you ; and that infernal old spy shall not i ob 
me of my revenge." 

"Mark me. Sir Gerald — mark me, all of 
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you ; I have no wish to betray secrets ; and 
if I take Master Goodman from Sir Gerald, 
it is not to set him at large/' 

" Eh I what I how is that, James ?" asked 
the fanner. 

" I would only have it known, in case of 
any contingency, that I had not proved false 
to my confederates/' 

" Well, that's all right,'' put in Middleton. 
"Now, just stand-out of the way, old man, 
and see fair play. James Burnet is not 
afraid of any man in Great Britain, let alone 
Sir Gerald Howard," and he drew the farmer 
back, while Driscol received his master's hat 
and cloak. Burnet threw his upon the ground , 
and they again advanced to the encounter, in 
a very different manner from the first attack. 
The blind influence of anger had in a gi*eat 
degree subsided ; but it was replaced by the 
dark spirit of bitter animosity. 

Sir Gerald was certainly the more accom- 
plished swordsman, but Burnet was the 
younger, the stronger, and the more active 
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man. Each displayed the greatest caution, 
as might be seen by the length of time their 
swords reposed on one another, and feint 
after feint was given; and then with the 
speed of something like the suddenness of a 
flash of light, their blades glistened for an 
instant in the eyes of the lookers on. A fierce 
struggle — a rapid movement — almost too 
rapid for the bystanders to follow, and the 
combatants again became motionless as 
statues ; there was nothing to be heard but 
their heavy breathing, and the jingle of the 
swords against each other. 

There is something exquisitely exciting, as 
well as chilling, in the effect of that slight 
jingle of two hostile swords, when the next 
moment may see one of them dripping with 
human blood — which, one knows not. 

Driscol stood with his arms folded, and his 
lip compressed, watching the scene before 
him with a calm but eager interest — ^Middleton 
with his hands upon Goodman's breast, to 
keep him back, and his mouth half opened in 
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anxious suspense; and Goodman himself, not 
needing being kept back, his whole soal 
absorbed in the fearful interest of a scene so 
new to him. 

There was deep and deadly energy in the 
thrusts that Sir Grerald made at his opponent, 
who contented himself with acting on the de- 
fensive, thereby causing great annoyance and 
anger to the baronet, who had no notion that 
Burnet was so good a swordsman; he had ex- 
pected to have found him only an indifferent 
hand at his weapon, which idea gave a more 
murd^ous intention to his demanding the 
duel. Sir Gerald was still the better swords- 
man, and Burnet's coolness was not a counter- 
balance to superior skill; accordingly the 
first wound was received by Burnet. It 
was, however, only a scratch on the sword 
arm, more than compensated by a wound 
in Sir Gerald's face, which though in itself 
unimportant, was, in the end, the cause 
of deciding the combat ; for when he felt 
the blood trickle down his cheek, he lost, 
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not only his temper, but his superiority as 
well ; his passes became more rapid but less 
effisctive, and he was still more chafed by 
Frank Middleton, who, triumphing in the 
partial success of James, taunted Sir Gerald 
with every ineflfective lounge. 

The baronet became more and more irate 
at these taunts, and at length the combat be- 
came a fierce and desperate struggle, in which 
the strength, activity, and courage of Burnet 
prevailed, leaving Sir Gerald a disarmed and 
defenceless man, completely at the mercy of 
his antagonist. 

James Burnet's revenge, like that of all 
noble-minded men, was magnanimous. 

He returned Sir Gerald his sword, and 
gave him to understand that the duel, so 
far as he was concerned, would be kept a 
secret. 

"Well done, my good lad," cried Good- 
man, clapping the victor on the back, " I 
never thought to see my old friend's son 
handle an implement of war in that fashion. 
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But, look ye, James, it's an awful and a 
fearful sight, and the wisest thing that you can 
do will be to beat your sword into a plough- 
share, for that would be the more profitable, 
and the pleasanter weapon after all. But J 
love the young blood that can protect itself 
and its old friend too." 

" A sword may be serviceable in its way, 
you see," replied Burnet ; '* but come, time 
presses ; Sir Gerald you will observe that I 
keep Mr. Goodman in a close — but honour- 
able — custody." 

*' What the d " commenced the farmer 

who had nev er been heard to swear, and had 
not Burnet cut short his present speech, there 
is no saying whether his fame in that par- 
ticular would have remained immaculate. 

Burnet explained that his duty to his 
associates, to himself, even to Sir Gerald, 
obliged him to pursue the course intended. He 
must not allow Master Goodman to betray 
them. 

** I will go to your farm, and prevent your 
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household feeling anxious at your absence ; 
but my honour obliges me to keep you in 
close custody." 

" Upon my word, I never heard anything 
better than that/* said the old man, " first to 
peril his life for my protection, and then 
make a prisoner of me/' 

" Sir Gerald," said Burnet, ** you will take 
my pledge — my word of honour — that Mr. 
Goodman shall not trouble you, or in any 
way affect the well-being of the confede- 
rates." 

Sir Gerald cold y bowed, his breast agitated 
by a complication of feelings which it would 
be impossible to analyze. It was a very Hell 
of malice, disappointment, rage, and shame. 

Burnet asked the farmer to mount his pony, 
and he and Middleton led him away to the 
road, where their own horses had been se- 
cured. Here they got into riding order- 
placing Goodman between them, and departed, 
Flunk amusing himself most heartily with 
the farmer's surprise and exclamations. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The bond which was to release old Burnet 
(a strange thing by the way for a bond to dp) 
was soon executed, the business was rapidly 
transacted, as business generally is, when all 
the parties concerned are . interested in its 
speedy conclusion ; and Emile Briffault had 
the exquisite happiness of seeing the poor 
prisoner released through the medium of his 
benevolent interference. The young foreigner 
would no doubt have felt deep delight at this 
happy termination of his exertions, had it been 
to render old Burnet alone happy, but when 
he saw the bright eyes of Susan beaming 
forth her gratitude with all the eloquence of 
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devoted affection and esteem, he was com- 
pletely overcome with the happiness of his 
situation. A small house in the vicinity of 
Norwich became the temporary residence of 
the Burnets, and the good dame of that name 
set herself most diligently to work to 
render it in every respect a complete contrast 
to the loathsome prison, especially in respect 
to the cobwebs, the housemaids of the jail 
being, in her opinion, the vilest of man or 
womankind. 

It is said that the recovery of a sick man 
out of his sickness is one of purest delight. 
How intensely blue looks the sky after the 
ceiling of a sick chamber. How deliciously 
green the trees and grass appear after the 
everlasting bed furniture. With what exqui- 
site relish does he inhale the fresh air after 
the close atmosphere of his apartment. There 
is a step beyond all this — the recovery of 
freedom after captivity; even health itself 
seems secondary to liberty. There are some 
men calling themselves philosophers who tell 
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U8 that we may fancy a jail a pleasant place, 
or that we may have the gout without its 
painfulness; but to our mind there is a 
reality in confinement which few men can 
fancy away ; and even Sterne's starling, in his 
piteous cry — " I can't get out ; I can't get 
out/' teaches us something. 

Old Burnet experienced the double delight 
of recovering his health and regaining his 
liberty, and it may be supposed he was emi- 
nently happy. There was to be sure (and 
when is there not ?) one subject of unhappi- 
ness, one bitter ingredient in the cup of 
earthly comfort — the fate of his son. He now 
knew to a certainty that James was con- 
nected with a dangerous combination, and 
might at any hour be exposed to the virulent 
persecution of which so weak a monarch as 
James the Second had shown himself capable. 
The deluge of blood with which the brutal 
Jefireys had quenched the embers of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, made him tremble for the 
fate of his son, yet he could not but see that 
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the position of affairs was very different from 
those which marked the period of that hap- 
less attempt. Monmouth, whatever might 
have been his amiable qualities or his plausi- 
ble pretensions, was a pretender — an illegiti- 
mate son — setting up for the crown against 
its rightful possessor; whatever public 
grounds he might therefore assume, there was 
certainly a purely selfish object to be attained, 
which arrayed the great body of the nation 
against him. The three years that had 
elapsed since that event had sufficed to con- 
vince the country of the folly and incompe- 
tence of the infatuated King. 

Had Monmouth postponed his attempt for 
a short time, he might perhaps have placed 
his foot upon the stool instead of his neck upon 
the block. Old Burnet was quite aware of the 
temper of the times, and able to give a shrewd 
guess at subsequent events ; he knew that the 
tide of public opinion was rising high against 
the royal authority, and that his son had 
joined a party which, though it might be 
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called an under-current, was certainly run- 
ning with the stream. Such being the case, 
it was probable that the conspiracy would re- 
main undiscovered, the neighbouring popula- 
tion not being very anxious to see what they 
would not like to impeach ; indeed it is pro- 
bable that some such feeling had possessed 
the people of Thorpeton, for it is not likely 
that they entirely overlooked circumstances 
which more than once had disturbed their 
quiet neighbourhood with deeds of violence ; 
it is more than probable they were determined 
not to see until they were obliged. 

There were two chances for James Burnet ; 
the probability of concealment and the 
possibility of success, and it was a source 
of consolation to his father to think that one 
or the other of these might be accomplished. 
But there was a deeper source of alleviation 
to the sorrow with which he regarded his 
son's position, and this wd.s the explanation 
which James's conduct received from his 
connexion with the faction. Old Burnet had 
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charged his son with de^p ingratitude, with 
base cruelty towards himself, in his neglect of 
him, and his intimacy with Sir Gerald 
Howard ; but he now saw that there was a 
secret— a dangerous connexion between his 
son and that base man (as well as others), 
which had embarrassed James and induced 
him to avoid his father's presence. He did 
not, however, guess the bitter remorse 
with which his son had contemplated the 
reckless course of his past life ; he did not 
know of the moral efforts which the young 
man had made to escape the contagion of evil 
habits and evil associates ; but he did know 
that his son had returned to him anxious to 
make any sacrifice for his safety and conve- 
nience. 

As soon as old Burnet had settled in 
the vicinity of Norwich, James discon- 
tinued his visits, for he feared to con- 
nect himself with his family in case of a 
discovery ; bat his father had taken a more 
correct and more exalted view of his son's 
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character^ and that was in itself a source 
of true happiness. Still he teas connected 
with the conspirators — he was allied to such 
men as Sir Gerald^ Middleton, Hardbottle^ 
and this gave sufficient cause for deep un- 
easiness, and old Burnet pondered upon what 
he ought to do in this emergency. As a 
moral and religious man, he was disposed 
to look upon treason as a crime of deep and 
heinous dye, and as a loyal subject, it was 
his duty to reveal it ; faor was he altogether 
blind to the danger of his own position as 
the depository of so important a secret — 
yet how could he sacrifice his son? He 
resolved, as that son had done before, to 
steer a middle course, and if possible to 
disperse the faction, but for this purpose 
he did not possess the opportunities which 
James had, and in this position he remained^ 
nervously alive to every report of insurrec- 
tion which the temper of the times engen- 
dered, and the fears of men propagated; 
desirous to do something ^ but .utterly at a 
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loss what that something should be. At 
first old Burnet was anxious to ascertain 
what were the views and intentions of his 
friend Goodman, but upon this head he was 
satisfied in a way which we are not, at 
present, at liberty to disclose. We must 
leave old Burnet to his perplexities, his 
anxieties, and consolatory considerations, and 
revert to the lovers, for to that enviable 
title they were now decidedly entitled. 

Susan, though a being of exquisite sensi- 
bility and refined feeling, had none of that 
Mse delicacy which sometimes usurps the 
place of real refinement, as old Goodman 
expressed it, " she was a ' righUminded wo^ 
man^ and had not a particle of nonsense 
about her." She had a fund of good sense, 
a quality which your downright lovers often 
affect to despise, but which is not incompa- 
tible with the tenderest and warmest feeling, 
and which generally lays a solid foundation 
for fiiture happiness. She felt that they 
were all deeply indebted to Emile ; the 
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world might talk of interested motives, and 
many other topics of which the world is 
very fond of talking, but she knew that 
the young man loved her for herself and 
that she deeply and faithfully reciprocated 
that affection. She felt that it would 
not only have been most ungrateful, but 
cruel and deceitful to have affected a 
coldness which she did not feel, for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the bad taste of the world ; 
so she allowed him to rejoice in the prospect 
of possessing one of the most amiable, sen- 
sible, loving, and unselfish of human beings ; 
and as for the young foreigner he took such 
care of her that he scarcely permitted the 
winds of heaven to blow upon her. Not 
that he was either childish or absurd in his 
attachment I his attentions were not the 
cloakings and shawlings ; his love was 
manly, open, ardent, partaking indeed of the 
intensity of his character, but tempered by 
self-respect, and a fervent esteem for the 
object of his love which despised all that 
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was frivolous and fussy in a comnaon place 
lover. He loved like a man, an ardent, 
high-minded, but we must confess a hal - 
enthusiastic one. 

All this time Goodman was absent from 
his home, James Burnet had pledged himself 
to his brother conspirators that he should 
be kept so carefully restrained, that he 
could not have the power of betraying 
them, but James also resolved that his 
worthy friend should be as carefully con- 
cealed from Sir Gerald and his satellites, lest 
any injury should befal the honest, kind- 
hearted old man. These prec lutions were by 
no means unnecessary, for the baronet, 
thwarted, crossed, defeated in the duel, dis- 
appointed with himself and all around, ab- 
solutely thirsted to be revenged. To effect 
his double purpose, however, to conceal 
Goodman from both friends and foes, Burnet 
found was a work of both delicacy and 
difficulty. 

James Burnet, after the duel, disposed 
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of Goodman in a place of safety under the 
custody of his friend Frank Middleton, went 
to the old man's house and made some 
excuse for his absence, but when day after 
day went by and the farmer did not return 
his household began to be alarmed and felt 
exceedingly uneasy. Conscious of the risk 
which all must encounter if suspicion should 
be aroused and a search for the farmer be 
set on foot, after some trouble he persuaded 
his father to take up his residence at Good- 
man's house and superintend the household. 
Before he could accomplish this, he was 
compelled to take his father into his confi- 
dence; to what extent will be seen here- 
after. The presence of old Burnet at the farm 
efiectually allayed the fears of its inmates, 
and the excuse he framed for Goodman's 
long absence was accepted without the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Affairs remained in this state for a con- 
siderable time ; the various personages of 
our history carefully watching the move- 
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merits and the conduct of each other. This 
was more especially the case with James 
Burnet and Sir Gerald Howard, who, like 
two cautious chess players, minutely scanned 
the play of his antagonist, hoping that the 
next move might prove such as to give a 
decided advantage to one of them. They both 
appeared to pause lest that false move should 
be his own, when Driscol made a discovery 
which is of too much importance to be 
communicated at the end of a chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 



"Burnet has broken his word/' said Dris- 
col, as he entered the sitting room of Sir 
Gerald Howard in Oakfield Hall. 

" Broken his word/' repeated Sir Gerald, 
" 1 would to Heaven he had broken his neck, 
that would have been news worth hearing. 
But what makes you breathe so hard and 
your face flush so ? " 

*' He is going to let old Goodman out 
upon us," said DriscoL 

Sir Gerald turned pale, and the death 
shade of passion came upon his brow. 
'' That old man haunts us," he exclaimed, 
" he is a very phantom in our path ; — but if 
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he would only appear to me/' he added with 
a grim smile, to which a touch of his dagger 
gave terrible meaning — "if he would only 
appear to me, the spectre should be laid." 

" You may have him at arm's length if 
you wish, Sir Gerald; he comes to a spot 
near the * Outhouses' to meet Susan Burnet to- 
night." 

" To-night 1 and to meet Susan Burnet! 
what do you mean ? " 

"Just what I say. That swaggering 
drunkard who assisted me in carrying off 
Blanche Stewart was drinking at the Eoyal 
Oak, and in a half-drunken bragging mood 
showed me this letter, which, instead of put- 
ting back into his pocket as he supposed, 
he dropped on the floor, and I immediately 
put my foot on it." 

Sir Gerald took the letter, which he found 
was addressed by Goodman to Susan Bur- 
net, and stating that he had obtained intelli- 
gence which would enable him to help her 
father and release himself, begged her to 
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meet him at ten o'clock that night, at a cer- 
tain spot not far from the '' Outhouses." 

" This meeting cannot take place/' said Sir 
Gerald, " seeing that the letter does not reach 
her." 

" She will not come, but he will, and may 
be met," said Driscol, significantly. 

" By others than the dark beauty he ex- 
pects, Driscol. I see it all now." 

" Yes, yes," cried Driscol, laughing ; " we 
can relieve young Burnet of his charge, 
take the old man under our custody, and 
place him in the vaults of Oakfield." 

" Or somewhere more secure," interrupted 
Sir Gerald. *' Driscol, that old man must die." 

" We must all die when our time comes, 
Sir Gerald." 

"Yes, but his time is come; he dies to- 
night." 

*' You promised me when I agreed to en- 
trap him that no violence should be used 
beyond the necessary restraint that our mu- 
tual safety demanded." 
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" Our safety, the safety of the whole fac- 
tion demands his death, and his death shall 
be the means of forcing the conspirators into 
immediate action. If that old man escapes 
he will betray us — if he dies, the eyes of 
justice will be drawn to us, and we must act. 
Driscol, you will be true to me ?" 

" I never failed you yet. Sir Gerald." 

" But will you point your pistol at that old 
man's heart?" 

" More blood, more blood 1" said Driscol, 
mournfully. 

"Why, 'sdeath! you have not turned 
coward? Your heart is whiter than your 
hands; come, come, Driscol, we must be 
safe, this is not murder, but self-preserva- 
tion." 

^' And what of Burnet ?" 

"Ten thousand curses upon him. I will 
bring the charge of treachery against him 
before the conspirators who are to assemble 
here to-night, and they shall not separate 
without coming to some decision." 
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Night came, and with it the members of 
the faction, whom Sir Gerald avoided, for he 
was intent only upon his guilty project. His 
absence, together with that of Driscol, created 
some suspicion, though he had left word with 
his servants that he would speedily return. 
Meanwhile the guilty pair crept forth into the 
wood. The moon was shining brilliantly, but 
her beams could not penetrate the dense 
shade of the trees beneath which they stole 
onwards. The deep shadow concealed them 
from human observation, but it could not shut 
out the anxious apprehension by which they 
were assailed, and which, as it were, threw its 
chilling influence into their hearts. Not a leaf 
rustled, not a whisper of the wind swept 
over the branches, but every now and then 
they started like children ; yet they proceeded 
to the place of appointment, they crept 
beneath the covert of a copse and awaited 
the coming of their victim, themselves the 
slaves of their own evil consciences. They had 
not waited long when a step was heard, and a 
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figure was seen approaching in the broad 
moonlight, and the watchers recognised the 
broad- brimmed beaver and the stick of 
Thomas Goodman. 

The figure came nearer, and as it did so the 
hearts of the watchers beat almost audibly. 
Goodman seemed looking about for some one, 
he passed and repassed the copse more than 
once. 

r 

" Now — now," whispered Sir Gerald. 

" By Heaven, I cannot fire," said Driscol. 

" Coward and fool — then give me your 
place," muttered the baronet. 

Attracted by the sounds their victim turned 
and gazed into the bushes — he approacl^ed — 
and as he did so the murderers started from 
their hiding place. 

Sir Gerald fired, but missed his aim. To 
their astonishment the man drew a pistol 
from his belt and returned the fire ; his shot 
was more effective. Sir Gerald receiving 
the bullet in his thigh. Writhing with agony 
and gnashing his teeth with anguish he 
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reeled close up to his opponent, and with 
a second pistol shot him through the brain. 
The murdered man gave a leap into the 
air, and fell dead, whilst Sir Gerald stumbled 
fainting across his victim's body. 

Driscol seemed stupified ; but no sooner 
had the shots rung in the air, than three 
men started from an adjacent thicket, and 
with a loud shout made towards Driscol, who, 
roused to action, drew a pistol and fired. His 
fire was immediately returned ; he darted off 
the men followed, but fear added energy 
to his flight — he heard the branches crash 
and the boughs rustle behind him — he felt 
that the chase was one of life and death — 
he put forth all his strength, and gained the 
open ground by Oakfield Hall — he again 
heard the steps of the pursuers — again he 
turned and fired — and again the fire was 
returned. A bullet whistled past his 
head, but harmed him not. He gained the 
door of the Hall — it was fastened — he 
knocked violently with the butt of his pistol 
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— another shot nmg in the air — a splinter 
from the door flew dose beside him — he 
had fired both his {nstols — he writhed in 
an agonj of apprehension — ^his pnrsners were 
close npon him — in another minnte he 
would be in their grasp — his terror was fear- 
fnl^ but ere his pnrsners could reach him, the 
door flew open and he ran in closing it 
violently, and pale and breathless roshed 
into the presence of the conspirators. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The conspirators were assembled in a lower 
room, and alarmed by the dropping shots 
which they had heard, sat pale and anxiously 
gazing on each other. Driscol could scarcely 
stand, large drops of perspiration rolled from 
his forehead, and for some moments he stood 
gasping for breath. The conspirators all 
stood up to listen to his revelations. He 
hesitated, feeling that the death of Goodman 
must be explained, and he knew not how to 
begin or what to say. 

" There is treachery afoot,'' at length he 
cried, ''my master has been wounded and 
lies weltering in his blood, yonder." 
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" Then we are discovered/' several voices 
exclaimed. 

" Not as yet," said Driscol, " but we shall 
be unless instant assistance be sent to Sir 
Gerald." 

" Where is he ?" asked James Burnet. 

" He lies either dead or wounded beside 
the body of the old spy^ who enticed him 
in the wood." 

*' What mean ye by this, Master Driscol ?" 
asked Burnet. 

" My master will bleed to death or be 
taken prisoner if immediate aid* and assistance 
be not aflforded," cried Driscol. 

**That may be true," exclaimed Burnet, 
*^Middleton, you are to be trusted — hasten 
to the wood — take several of our com- 
panions with you, for we may be betrayed." 

Driscol was desirous of accompanying the 

party, but Burnet said, "Nay, Master Driscol, 

you shall not stir a step ; we must hear the 

whole of your tale." 

Frank Middleton drew his sword and 
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hastened out of the room, followed by several 
men well-armed. 

"It may be that we will follow," said 
Burnet ; " but m the meantune we must know 
the whole truth — ^so out with it, Master 
Driscol." 

"You are peremptory, James Burnet," 
cried Driscol. 

" Not more so than the case demands," was 
the curt reply. 

" Well, then, the instrument of treachery is 
here." He threw down Goodman's letter, 
adding, " the hand that wrote — the head that 
hatched this precious piece of treason will 
harm us no more." 

James Burnet took up the letter and read 
it — turned it over — read it again — ^looked 
puzzled and perplexed. During this time a 
dead silence pervaded the «^hole assembly, 
and only the rustling of the paper could be 
heard. 

Driscol watched Burnet's eye with intense 
anxiety ; he anticipated some wild burst of 
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passion, and kept his hand upon the hilt 
of his sword, thinking it not improbable that 
he might be made the first object of Burnet's 
vengeance for the death of his old friend. 

"There is some. deep and hidden mystery 
about this letter/' Burnet at length said. " I 
do not believe it came from him whose name 
it bears." 

" What do you mean ?" asked one of the 
party, 

" Simply, that when persons are together, 
they seldom write letters t9 one another. 
Thomas Goodman is in the custody, or rather 
I should say, the company of my sister. Nay, 
do not marvel, gentlemen ; I pledge life and 
soul upon her prudence, as well as upon Good- 
man's honor. They will be secret as the 
grave, for both are sworn to it. I knew no 
better way of securing Goodman than I have 
adopted, and the company of my sister pre- 
vents him from attempting escape. But as 
to this letter — how fell it into Su* Gerald 
Howard's hands, Master Driscol ?" 
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Driscol detailed the account of his obtaining 
it from the drunken varlet at the " Royal 
Oak." 

"And how did you act upon getting pos- 
session of it?" 

"My master and I went to the appointed 
spot/' said Driscol. " The wasp stung us, 
but we crushed him. He fired and wounded 
Sir Gerald, who gave him a bullet in his brains 
for his pains !" 

" What I did he fire on you ?" exclaimed 
Burnet. " Then, on my life, it was not Thomas 
Goodman, for he never carries pistols. I 
know not whom you have slain, but I'll 
venture ray existence that it is not Good- 
man." 

The party were not kept long in doubt, for 
Middleton returned with great haste and almost 
breathless. 

" Give me wine," he cried, " and let me 
wash out the horrible sight. Sir Gerald 
Howard has been removed, by whom Heaven 
only knows. But there lies my playmate 
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Jack Hardbottle^ grinning hideously in the 
pale moonlight — the ugliest corpse that ever 
man looked upon 1" 

*^ I see it all," said James Burnet, "ven- 
geance has fallen upon the right person. 
This letter was a decoy to entrap my sister — 
he would have met her instead of Thomas 
Goodman — so, farewell, the recreant coward, 
Jack Hardbottle. But, let us consult, 
what is best to be done in the matter of Sir 
Gerald Howard. The murder of this man 
will draw all eyes upon us, and we must act 
— the die is cast — the true hands must be 
tried/' 

"Had we not better rescue my master 
fi'om confinement?" asked Driscol. 

" That were poor policy," said Sir Richard 
Jenkins, " to bring the hand of justice upon 
us, and implicate us in a foul murder which 
we condemn. There was more of malice 
than policy in this bloody deed." 

" You speak truly, Sir Richard," said the 
Independent; "we deserve little success with so 
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bloody a beginning. We rise for liberty of 
conscience, not for blood ; I say, that the hand 
of Heaven will not assist the part of 
butchers." 

" Besides," said young Vince, " I am inclined 
to think — that is, my opinion — I wish to say — 
that there is no need as yet to rise, for Sir 
Gerald is taken as a murderer, not as a con- 
spirator." 

" And, moreover," said Middleton, " I for 
one care very little whether Sir Gerald is with 
us or not ; there are others who agree with 
me on that point, and say, ' Let Sir Gerald 
bear the brunt of his own vile deed ; we are 
better without him.' " 

" All this may be very true, gentlemen," 
observed Burnet. " I were the last man in the 
world to countenance such a deed of horror ; 
and, however the shaft may have alighted on 
the wrong person, it was aimed at the head 
of my friend. But we must not forget that 
Sir Gerald is one of us, and we owe him our 
assistance. Concealment is now at an end. 
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In the investigations which must ensue upon 
this murder, it is next to impossible that our 
secret combination can escape observation ; 
therefore, my word is for a rescue." 

*' Well, upon my life, that surpasses all I 
ever heard," cried Middleton. "When Sir 
Gerald was here in bodily presence, it was 
eye to eye and word for word with James 
Burnet ; and our greatest diflBculty was to keep 
their swords from crossing in mortal combat. 
But now that Sir Gerald is a murderer, 
aye, and would have been the murderer of 
Burnet's dearest friend, we must peril our 
lives to protect him. I say I do not under- 
stand all this." 

" I never thought you would, Frank Mid- 
dleton ; but in the meantime tell me, what — 
is the meaning of that knocking at the door?" 
Burnet answered, changing his purpose, as he 
reflected it was no use entering into abstract 
principles of honor with Frank; The violence 
of the said knocking seemed to speak of 
importunate haste — and another breathless 
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messenger entered. This was a man well 
known to most of the party present, and he 
arrived with intelligence at once important 
and unwelcome. He was present at the 
Royal Oak when Sir Gerald Howard was 
brought in, and heard him, upon his arrival 
and restoration to consciousness, avow his 
intention to save himself by the impeachment 
of his confederates, 

" The curse of a coward upon him," cried 
Burnet, setting his teeth, and drawing his 
breath heavily through them. " I would I 
had him at arm's length again." 

There was many a blanched lip and anxious 
eye turned upon the face of Burnet, for in this 
emergency they all felt that he must be their 
leader. 

It was one of those periods of deep and 
stern excitement wheu the native dignity of 
talent and moral force asserts itself, and rises 
to the surface^ far above the petty distinctions 
of rank and fortune. 

" We are brought to bay, I believe," said 
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Burnet; "but we will not shrink from our 
fate or our purpose. Escape is, I think, out 
of our power ; the sea-ports, if we could reach 
any of them, are all carefully guarded, and 
the people have not forgotten the atrocities 
of Judge JeflEreys, If we disperse we are 
lost — we shall be taken singly, and be singly 
slaughtered. Now, gentlemen, our only 
chance of safety is to keep together, and hold 
out, if we can, until Prince William arrives. 
Bo here's a true heart and a bright sword for 
liberty and Prince William." 

" And here's another good blade to match," 
cried Frank Middleton, following his friend's 
example by drawing his sword. 

In an instant some score of swords flashed 
in to their scabbards, and a deep and loud huzza 
burst from the whole assembly ; suspense was 
gone, anxiety and hesitation were fled ; and 
though there was something of desperation 
in the hearty shout which made the rafters 
ring, it was felt by all to be a* change 
for the better. For some time past the con- 
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duct and motives of Sir Gerald had given 
rise to great discontent as well as grave ap- 
prehensions in the breasts of the conspirators, 
who fett themselves in jeopardy increasing 
every hour; their position was something 
like that of a person in a dream, who feels 
that he is hanging over a precipice, and who 
wishes to fall down rather than hang any 
longer gazing at his inevitable destruction, 

"Send out men and horses," suggested 
James, " and let us see who will abide by their 
oaths in the time of peril; bring up the 
arms and the powder from the vaults and 
the wine from the cellars; we will drink 
confusion to tyranny and success to the 
good cause; we will have at least one 
hearty carouse in the old Hall, and then hold 
it out against ail the old women of Norwich, 
backed by all the beadles and all the con- 
stables I The walls will stand a stout siege 
yet, and they shall pull them over our heads, 
stone from stone ere we will surrender — say 
I right my friends ? " 
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Another loud and long continued shout 
bespoke the zeal of the small band, to which 
the proposal for the wine might have added 
some little energy, Burnet had his motives for 
this proposal ; he wished to engage the greater 
number in a carouse that the operations of 
his party might not be impeded by the mul- 
tiplicity of counsel. Accordingly, having 
joined in a few patriotic libations, or rather 
we should bibations, he drew some of the 
more sensible members apart; among these 
were Middleton, the Kev. Mr.* Springfield, 
and the Independent, who, with a few others, 
repaired to an adjoining room, there to hold 
serious deliberation. Frank Middleton, how- 
ever, was not one of the most rational mem- 
bers, and he looked with longing eye upon the 
flagons which he was thus urged to leave ; but 
Burnet knew his active daring spirit would 
make him a most useful agent ; and he was, 
perhaps, of all the faction, the man most 
thoroughly devoted to himself. To be thus 
selected also flattered Frank's vanity and 
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made him enter more cordially into the 
cause. From none, however, did James 
expect more able assistance than from the 
Independent ; nor was he disappointed ; bred a 
soldier, and tutored by his father, an old 
Cromwellian commander, in the detail of 
military operations ; possessed also of a 
determined and indomitable spirit, cool and 
cautious, as he was resolute and decided, 
he was the very man for the present emer- 
gency. 

The first object was to assign to Sir 
Richard Jenkins a post, as really insignifi- 
cant as it was apparently dignified, and to 
attach young Vince to him, as a sort of aide- 
de-camp. These two self-important non- 
entities being disposed of, Frank Middleton, 
with several of the party under his com- 
mand, was despatched to urge the attendance 
of those who had promised to join the 
faction, and to collect as much provision as 
possible, to enable the conspirators to sus- 
tain a temporary siege. Meanwhile Burnet 
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and the Independent surveyed the capabili- 
ties of the old Hall, and went from place 
to place, suggesting and constructing means 
of defence. The doors were barricaded and 
the windows boarded up. Trees were cut 
down, and with their branches on, made 
so to fall as to form a sort of fencer around 
the house, nvhich it would require some time 
for an enemy to remove ; their only hope 
being to impede an invading party, so as to 
allow time for inviting assistance. That 
there were hundreds, nay thousands, ready 
to join the cause when it was ripe, Burnet 
well knew; the only disaster he felt was 
their having been betrayed into premature 
action. The cautious Prince William would 
give no countenance to what might be 
termed treasonable practices; it was his 
policy to act, as if urged by the whole body 
of the nation ; and though there could be 
no doubt that his object was the throne, he 
made it appear that he only wished to ob- 
tain it in a parliamentary manner, and his 
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subsequent conduct showed that he wished 
more to frighten than to hurt James the 
Second ; and truly the weak and imbecile 
king was after all more frightened than 
hurt — frightened into abdication. Still Bur- 
net thought if they could give but a slight 
though eflfective check to the enemy, their 
arms would assume so much respectability as 
to induce a rising of greater importance. 
The gentry of Norfolk and Suffolk were 
known to be ill-affected to the royal cause ; 
and, if some leader of importance should 
appear, Burnet proposed immediately to 
resign his command. 

At dawn of the next day James Burnet and 
his associates were still employed in active 
preparation ; it also lighted upon many wine 
bottles standing empty on the table, and several 
ofthe noble and patriotic lying under it. Men 
with provisions were coming in, in no small 
numbers, to the old Hall; the tenants and 
servants of Sir Richard Jenkins, and some 
few small farmers — one or two of whom 
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were under the table — -joiued the faction. 
Frank had been most efiFectively active, and 
admitted no excuse either in the way of supply 
or personal attendance ; indeed, in this latter 
point, he had fbrced some to join the party, 
whose discontent was so evident, that they 
were speedily dismissed by the new leader. 

Many indeed were the excuses sent, and 
particularly by those who had been loudest 
in their bravado when little danger was ex- 
pected ; but the muster was very respectable, 
and sufficiently numerous to defy any force 
that might be immediately employed. 

Some of the most trustworthy were sent 
home, lest the munitions of the garrison 
should prove inadequate ; but they were pro- 
vided with arms, and sworn to Jioid them- 
selves in readiness to fall back upon Oakfield 
Hall in case of alarm, thus forming outposts 
to the little army. 

END OP VOL. II. 
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CRAMER AND CO. 

V 

(LIMITED) 

3d on '§i\!\ ih^ follattfittjg fmnafojitjis 



AFTER WHICH. AND 

WITHOUT ANT FUETHEE PAYMENT WHATEVER, 

THE INSTRUMENT BECOMES 

THE PROPERTY OF THE HIRER :- 



28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in) lo Guineas 

Rosewood or Walnut - - - ) per annum. 



42 GUINEA DRAWING.) 

ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, I ^^ Guineas 

Rosewood or Walnut - - -J per annum. 

60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE ) 20 Guineas 

Rosewood or Walnut - - - j P«r annum. 



Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes being 
entirely excluded from the Stock. 



^ QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 



FI41fOFOS?l 64XiIilST» 

(THB largest in EUROPE,) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 



FAMILY MOURNING. 

MESSRS. JAY 

Would respectfully announce that great saving may be made by 
purchasing Mourning at their Establishment, 

THEIB STOCK OF 

^-A.]^a[Irl'^ ]^a[OXJR2^TIls^G^ 

THE LABGEST IN EUROPE. 



MOURNING COSTUME 

OF EVEBY DE8GBIFTI0N 

KEPT READY-MADE, 
And can be forwarded to Town or Country at a moment's notice 



The most reasonable Prices are charged, and the wear of every 

Article Giiaranteed. 



THE LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

247 & 248, BEGENT STREET, 
(next the cibcus.) 

jArs. 



J. W. BENSON, 

WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, BT WARRANT Off APPOINTMENT. TO 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Maker of the Great Clock fer the Exhibition, 1862, and of the Chronograph Dial, by 
which was timed "The Derby '» of 1862, 1868, and 1864, Prize MedalUat. dara 
XXXIII., and Honourable Mention, Class XV, begs respectftilly to Invite the atten- 
tion of the nobility, gentry, and public to his establishment at 

88 h 84, LUDGATE HILL, 
Which, having recently been Increased in site by the taoorporation of the tw) 
houses in the rear, is now the most extensive and richly stocked in London. In 

THE WATCH DEPARTMlENT 
Will be found every description of Pocket Horological Machine, from the most 
expensive instruments of precision to the working man's substantial time-keener 
The stock comprises Watches, with every kind of case, gold and sUver, plain, 
engine-turned, engraved, enamelled, chased, and Jewelled, and with dials of enamel, 
silver, or gold, either neatiy ornamented or richly embellished. 

BENSON'S 0LCX5KS. 

" The flocks and watches were objects 
of great attraction, and well repaid the 
trouble of an inspection."- TUiwfrotcd 
Loudon Newt, 8th November, J86^ 
88 & 34, LcDOATs Hill, London. 

BENSON'S GLOOKS. 

Suitable for the dining and drawing 
rooms, library, bedroom, hall, staircase, 
bracket, carriage, skeleton, chime, musi- 
cal, night, astronomical, regulator, shop, 
warehouse, office, counting house, &c. 
83 & 34, LcDOATB Hill, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Drawing room clocks, richly gilt, and 

ornamented with fine enamels from the 

imperial manuftctories of Sevres, from 

£200toje2 28. 

88 & 34, LuDOATE Hill, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

For the dining room, in every shape, 
style, and variety of bronze— red, green, 
copper, Florentme, &c. A thousand 
can be selected from, from lOu guineas 
to i guineas. 
38 & 34, LuDOATK Hill, London. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

" The movements are of the finest 
quality which the art of horology is at 
present capable of produdng.*'— //- 
hMrcOtd London New* 8th Nov., 1862. 
88 & 84, LuDOATB Hill, London. 

BENSON^S^ATCHBS. 

Adapted for every class, climate, and 

oonntry. Wholesale and retail ftom 

20 > guineas to 3^ guineas each. 

88 & 84, LuDOATB Hill, London* 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizon- 
tal, repeating, centre seconds, keyless, 
astronomical, reversible, chronograph, 
blind men's, Indian, presentation, and 
railway, to suit all classes. 
88 & 84, LuDOATf Hill, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

London-made levers, gold ftt>m XlO 

lOs., silver from £5 5s. 

88 & 84, LiTDQATB Hsu.,, Lcmdon. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Swiss watches of guaranteed quality, 

gold from £5 fis ; silver from £'i lis 6d. 

88 & 84, LuBOATB Hill, London. 

Benson's Ezaot Watoh. 

Gold from £80 ; diver from £v4. 
38 k 84, LoDOATB Hill, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

In the following marbles:— Black, 
rouge antique, Sienne, d'Egypte, rouge 
vert, malachite, white, ros^, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphynr, green, 
griotte, d'Ecosse, alabaster, lapis lazuli 
Algerian onyx, Califomian. 
38 & 84, LuDOATK Hill, London. 



Benson's Indian Watch. 

Gold, £23^; silver, £11 lis 
88 Ai 34, LuDOATE Hill, London. 

THE HOUSE-CLOCK DEPARTMENT, 

For whose more convenient accommodation J. W. Benson has opened spacious show 
rooms at Ludgate HOI, will be found to contain the largest and most varied stock of 
Clocks of erery description, in gilt, bronze, marbles, porcelain, and woods of the 
cfadcest kinds. 
In this department is also included a very fine collection of 

BRONZES D'ART, 

BENSON'S ILLTTSTBATSD PAHPHL&T, tree by post for three stamps, contains 
a short history of Horology, with prices and patterns of every description of watch 
and dock, and enables those who live in any part of the world to select a watch, 
aiiA.liaTe It Mat lais Iqt poat. 

33 & 84, LUBaATE HHiL, £€. 



Female Beauty. — All travellers agree in the fact of the 
Persian ladies devoting their entire time to the invention of 
cosmetics and other efficient means hy which to enhance the 
fascinations of personal loveliness. This may he well for 
the voluptuous Orientalists, whose transient affections are 
influenced more hy external than interior accomplishments ; 
hut the ladies of Great Britain are mentally endowed and 
gifted, at the same time, with heauty not exceeded, if 
equalled, hy the nohlest work of Nature throughout the 
universe. Nature, nevertheless, however alluring, may be 
improved, and her defects and omissions remedied, hy the 
interposition of science and art. Such is the prevalent 
opinion of modern Persian sages, one of whom, having 
applied his persevering talent during many years in the 
discovery of specifics hy which to increase and perpetuate 
feminine attraction, and succeeded heyond expectation, was 
induced to communicate the secret of this grand desideratum 
of indefatigable research to an English lady then journeying 
by way of Circassia to Ispahan, of whom it was purchased 
by Rowland for a commensurately valuable consideration. 
Thus originated the Kalydor; and its introduction by 
Rowland into this country may be considered the commence- 
ment of a new and auspicious era in British female pre- 
eminence. To detail the manifold virtues ot this surprisingly 
renovating specific would far exceed our limits. Suffice it to 
say, that the Kalydor of Rowland's preparation has passed 
triumphantly the ordeal of public opinion, that its tmnscen- 
dent merits are confirmed by daily experience as far excelling 
any discovery of ancient or modem times, in characterising 
the skin by brilliant lustre, ejecting every species of cutaneous 
defect, and imparting permanently the resistless bloom of 
seraphic glow and luxuriant animation ; so that justly might 
the Persian sage exclaim, when parting with the recipe, 
** Take this immaculate restorative, disseminate it amongst 
thy countrywomen, and let the favoured fair ones of Great 
Britain rival in beauty the daughters of Paradise !" Patron- 
ised by our gracious Sovereign, and by all the monarchs of 
Europe, Rowland's Kalydor soars far beyond the malig- 
nant aims of malice and detraction; but it is necessary to 
caution the public againat the manoeuvres of unprincipled 
imitators by stating that A. Rowland and Sons are sole 
proprietors of the original Persian Kalydor, each bottle 
of which bears on Its envelope their autographical signature 
in red ink ; and all other preparations foisted on the public 
as Kalydor are surreptitious and deleterious I 
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YAXLEY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

By the Author of ^^ Myself and my Relatives." 

^* The aathor possesses powers of accurate perception, and of vividly 
presenting sharp, well-defined pictares to her readers, which would do 
nodiscreiUt to the pen of Mrs. GaakeiV^Warder, 

'* It is an exceedingly interesting story,'' ^Illustrated London News, 
" Clever, well-constructed, and interesting."— /Sawnder*' News Letter, 



In 8 Vols. dls.6d. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEAS, 

By a F. ARMSTRONG, 

Author of ^^The Two Midshipmen," Ac. 

*^ A story of wild and romantic adventures in the centre of Africa, 
which are very interesting. It is an amusing and spirited book." — 
Athen€Biim, 

"Astorv of extraordinary merit, of never-to-be- surpassed adven- 
tures." — Public Opinion, 

** Exhibits a large amount of talent" — BeWs Messenger, 

^* Since Captain Marryatt's death Captain Armstrong has surpassed all 
competitors.— £a^eM. 



In 2 Vols. 21s. 

CECIL FORRESTER. 

A Novel. By an Etonian. 

^* It is in developing and describing the tender instincts common to all 
classes that the author shows his power, and in ponrtrajing the weak- 
nesses, pa-^sionfi, and aspirations of our nnture that we recognize his 
masterv. He possesses both force and delicacy, tenderness as well as 
power." — Reaaer, 



In 1 Vol. Price Ss. 6d. 

HOURS OF QUIET THOUGHT, 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, 
By Rev. G. Gilfillan, Dundee. 



In 2 Vols. Price 2l8. 

ENGLISH AMERICA, 

OR PICTURES OF CANADIAN PLACES AND PEOPLE, 

By S. Phillips Dat, 

Author of *'Down South." 

** Mr. Day*s pictures of Canadian places and people are graphic, and 
bear the impress of bein^ faithful and impartial delineations. As a book 
of travel it possesses merit which will secure for it a ready acceptance 
with the reading public."— if omm^Po<^. 

" It embraces every point of interest in regard to the political, social, 
and commercial condition of Canada.** — Canadian Ntwt, 

*^ Nothing seems to have escaped Mr. Day^s notice, whether in respect 
of the social and political condition of the colonists, or of the aspect and 
physical capabilities of the country. His volumes are very opportune, 
and others besides the mere emigrant will gain largely by a perusal of 
their pages." — The Reader, 



In 4 Vols. 42s. 

FORTUNE^S FOOTBALL, 

By the Author of "The Irishman in London." 

"The book has evidently been got up with much pains and research/ 
There are very good pictures of historical events, and places of deep in- 
terest to every Englishman." — Ohterver. 

"The interest of the narrative is never allowed to flag; there are inci- 
dents which for the time keep the breath suspended, and over all there 
breathes a spirit of tenderness and purity which holds the mind captive 
in a pleasing thrall. It has an animated style, bold outline, and rich, 
almost gorgeous coloring." — Dublin Review, 



BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND BED ROOM 

FURNPTURE. 



HEAL & SON'S 

Show Booms contain a large assortment of Brass BedsteadSi 
suitable both for home use and for Tropical Climates. 

Handsome Iron Bedsteads, with Brass Mountings, and elegantly 
Japanned. 

Plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants. 

Every description of Woodstead, in Mahogany, Birch, and Wal- 
nut Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bed- 
ing and Furnitures complete. 

Also, every description of Bed Boom Furniture, consisting of 
Wardrobes, Chests of Drawers, Washstands, Tables, Chairs, Sofas, 
Couches, and every article for the complete furnishing of a Bed 
Room. 

AN 

ILIFSTRATED CATAIiOCHTB, 

Containing Designs and Prices of 150 articles of Bed Boom Furni- 
ture, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, and Prices of every description of 
Bedding 

Sent Free by Post. 
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